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lt is- well, I know, in the Inwardness of Life; though here is suffering, 
darkness and decay. 

It is well, yea, it is well in the Soul of the All; in Whom we Live eternally. 

Here all is Becoming, all things change ; whether by change they seek 

filment in the Wholeness of the One, or fall away into the desolation of 
the cosmic dust. 

There are two Ways, like tides within the ocean ; either we descend to 
the.deep waters of the one, and merge within its flow, or we are drawn into 
the ebbing of the other. 
©. One is the Way of Life ; the other Way is Death. 

’ They that have faith in Life have faith in God ; they that have reverence 
a Life have reverence for God; and they that love the Fullness of Life 

e God, 

- And God has given to every man a Light—to know the Good ; and they 
that once have looked upon that Light are not again content with any other 
Light, for the Good is the Way to Fullness of Life. 

_» As a man sows, so shall he reap ; but Life is of God. 

The labourer tills the soil, and in it sows good seed ; he nurses the young 
shoots, but weeds that rise and choke them he destroys. In time he gathers 
in the harvest, but the secret of its growth is Thine alone.., 

L And when the sick-man,lies at rest and warm in. bed, the nurse binds up 
his wounds ; and though the doctor’s art may help him to recover, Thine is 
the mystery of healing. 

All Life is One, .Life, growth and healing are Creation, that proceeds 
from within. The gleams of Light that dawn within the soul are seeds that 
ie spon cur {nish oa. geeaninnate 900 sien inte Fullness of. Gaon, Léth: And 
nee te the Don the Soul within the All. 

-Call.me not Lorp,-name me no more ALMIGHTY, saith my God ; nor seek 
me throned in Masesty on Hiox. 

Vor. XLII. No. 8. fa gs” 
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Not in the heights above, but in the deeps, within thy pools of self. 
forgetfulness, shall I be found ; there, at the roots of the self am I hidden, 
there will I keep my tryst. 

There, in thy darkness, a Light shall appear to show thee the Way ; and 
in thy stillness melodies shall steal on the ear of thy soul, and themes of 
creative desire. 

Be still, then, and know that I am God ; commune with thine own heart 
in thy chamber, and be still. 


¥ * * * 


O Soul of the All, that seeks to be me ; 

O Fullness of Life that our souls desire. 

We are called to create, we are born for Fullness of Life ; and-our souls 
find no rest until we lose ourselves in Thee, Good Self Eternally Creative. 

I hear the Call ; 

The Way opens ever before my eyes ; 

But my soul is divided. -- 

I see the Light, but dimly, through clouds of self ; 

Faint and fitful sounds the music through the rude, insistent whispers of 
my blood. : 

I swell with vapours of self-love and am blown to and fro on the winds 
of desire ; fears of I know not what beset me, cravings and angers well up 
hot within me. 

O God, Thou knowest my failings ; my faults are not hid from Thee. 

I am troubled with things of no account, and, faint of heart, I lag upon 
my Way; I grasp at es, stumble and fall, and long I sleep by the 
Wayside. 

I turn away from my own Light, and darkness overtakes me ; I wander, 
sick at heart, through labyrinths of desolation and decay. 

But thanks be to the Healer of infirmity ; Who renews the souls of the 
brave and sets their feet again upon the Way. 

Our flesh and our hearts fail us, but God is within; He is our strength 
and joy, and our Eternal Creator. 


* * vt eae ee * 


Blessed are they whose strength is in Thee, in whose heart are Thy Ways. 

Who, going through the vale of misery, find there a well, and the pools 
are filled with water; they shall go from strength to strength. 

I have known grief and shame, distress of mind and bitterness of heart ; 
but ever in the end my soul finds peace and strength. 

Time, at Thy bidding, lays a loving hand upon the faithful ; heals their 
wounds and their sorrows, melts their anger, calms their fears, renews their 
spirit. 

Thou art our strength and our healing, the Fullness of Life; Thou turnest 
our heaviness into joy and makest us to be young and lusty as an eagle ; 
marvellous sre Thy works, and that my soul knows right well. 

From God, the Inwardness of Life, the souls of those that have faith to 
follow their Light draw powers unknown to themselves; yea, more than 
they thought that it was in them to endure, to do and-to become. 
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~ Try me, O God, and seek the ground of my faith ; come what come may, 
I will follow my Light, I will walk in the Way of Creation. 
—  -€ * « . €: =. # . 
“Teach me the Way of Life, and I will keep it to the end. With my whole 
heart have I sought Thee, O Fullness of Life ; O give me understanding and 
my soul shall Live. 
For the soul is one Self that has life of the body and mind through the 
irit. 
: There are needs of the body and needs of the mind; and needs of the 
Spirit also. 

The body calls and the mind calls ; the Spirit also calls. 

The mind hears the body call and sees to its needs ; the body hears the 
call of the mind and serves it faithfully. 

For mind and body are like to a rider and his horse ; which he will feed 
and groom every day, and keep it in training, and it will bear him anywhere, 
wherever he needs to go. But first he must learn to sit well poised against 
the unsettling motions of his steed, and guide and urge it on his ways. And 
he will govern it with a bridle, lest, from fear or exuberance, it carry him 
away on its own wild courses, and bring them both to grief. Then shall they 
two set forth as one, and it will bear him blithely through all his adventures 
and over all obstacles, 

Even so, shall body and mind set forth when id hear the call of the 
Spirit. 

' * * * . * * 


We walk not alone. Spread over the face of the Earth, as the stars 
fill the skies, in families, tribes and nations, are others in myriads, our com- 
rades in travel, seeking the road to Fullness of Life. Some are our kith and 
kin, others our neighbours, friends and acquaintances ; some are our boon 
companions, with others our minds hold converse. But most are strangers ; 
all but a few are dwellers in other cities and other lands, out of our sight, 
out of our minds. There are strangers also within our own city, whom, day 
by day, we encounter in silence, as, wrapt in our thoughts, we go about our 

iness. Their bodies, with the masks they wear for outward appearance, 
we perceive with interest or with indifference—in their need, perhaps, with 
sympathy ; but their minds and their souls are hidden from us. 

For the soul journeys alone, with only a rare and fleeting glimpse of other 
souls, Like ships that pass in the’night, they loom in sight for a while through 
the darkness of self and are gone. But something remains—the flash of a 
signal of kinship, an echo of music tuned to a common key. 


* * - * ~ « * 


This is the covenant of God and Man, of faith and of Creation :— 
To him that has faith shall be given Fullness of Life ; but the life of him 
that has none shall be emptied of even that fullness it had. 
God helps them that have faith to follow the Light that is in them and 
work together for Good ; for only with the help of Man can God’s Good Self 
unfold, in n Man, the Fullness of Creation. 


* * ba 
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Man is the measure of all things; he searches knowledge and explores 
experience, seeking Good that continues to satisfy. 

Earth is his, and all that is hidden therein ; he separates the elements, 
and sets them up anew according to his will. 

Fire and water, heat and cold obey him ; birds and beasts and fishes wait 
upon his needs. 

Take heed, O Man; what manner of world is this thou art making? A 
garden of music for the Dance of Life? Or an engine of slow Death ? 


* * * * * * 


For the Spirit’s need is for Fullness of Life ; the Spirit calls out of the 
darkness and deeps of the passion of Creation. 

“ How long will the nations torment me?” saith One, the Soul of the 
All; ‘* Ye raise your pillars of power and set up your altars of Death, but 
there is no power like my power, the power of Good Self, the power to create, 
Can ye only destroy ? Can the power of Death and destruction add aught 
but hatred and fear to the Fullness of Life? Can ye force Good to grow! 
How long must I suffer this welling up of agony, this wanton squandering of 
faith and love? Was it for this, think ye, that I gave you the hope and 
promise of Fullness of Life—to cut them off in the flower of youth, or in their 
prime, their promise of rich fulfilment unachieved, their gifts unused, and 
their dear arts and graces, strength and joy all trodden in the dust, their 
precious lives poured out in willing sacrifice and proud oblation to false gods 
of war? Is there never an end to this blasphemy ? Surely this is the end; 
surely now ye have learned the truth, and know in your hearts that the fear 


of death will never prevail over faith in the freedom to Live and to grow by 
the Light of my spirit. Ye know that I hate and abhor your orgies of death 
and destruction; ye know that I need you to Live, to work together for 
Good, to share in my wark of Creation.” 


* * ” * aa * 


I said, “‘ I will wander no more in these dreary wastes ; nor dwell alone 
in my dreams. 

“ Awake, thou that sleepest, and rise from the dead; shake off the 
clinging shroud of self-regarding habit, and go down naked into the darkness 
and the deep. 

“ Within is the Well of Life ; and in thy deeps is Light.” 


* Be * * * * 


Too long my Light has been half hidden even from myself ; my soul from 
birth was wrapt and bound in precepts from my elgers, and in rules of those 
set over me, lest I give rein unto the beast of prey within me, and wrong my 
neighbour. 

I keep within the law, I walk with the crowd, 0a in.a dream by the hall. 
Light of the lamps that they set up in the highways of the city. 

But Thou requirest truth in the inward parts ; ead they that, worship 
Thee must worship Thee in spirit and in truth. 

Fullness of Life, with Thee we share the secrets of the body and the soul ; 
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Sun of my soul, illumine Thou my darkness of desire, that my heart may 
discover where true joy is to be found. 


* * * * * * 


Where, then, is Good that continues to satisfy ? 

Surely the Good that can be shared, and none shall be the poorer, All 
who joy would win must share it. 

The Fullness of Life is within, in joys and sorrows shared ; in holy wed- 
lock, and in precious ties of family and friendship ; in comradeship of work 
and play, in bonds of common faith and common loyalty and service welded 
and proved in furnaces of danger and adversity ; in common love of truth 
and beauty, common vision of the Good; in souls that listen to the music 
of Creation. 

The fullest life is the fullest love, for love is delight in the Good; and 
love in the soul is the music of Life. And though to all it is not given to excel 
in music, or to compose great works, yet any one can learn to sing in tune if 
he be so minded ; and when the soul sings the body will dance. 

Awake, my soul; and sing. 

The choirs exult and sing; with ease and grace they bend their bodies, 
swaying to the music. Alone, by twos and threes, in groups and in great 
companies, see, they approach, are still, avoid or encounter, following each, 
through j joy and through sofrow, his Way of harmony and rhythm, sugettior 
weaving patterns of beauty. 

Here, then, is peace for the soul; we are not alone, we are One in the 
chorus of Creation. 

For the music within, that attunes every soul to the All; is the Hymn of 
the One Good Self; in Whom all we, the many, are made Whole. 


* * * * * * 


Be still, my soul and listen, give ear to the music within; mark well the 
themes of creative desire, the notes of the triumph of Life; subdue thy 
swelling clamour of self-will, resolve thy shrill, discordant tones into har- 
monious melody, and bend thy rude, ungainly motions to the rhythms of 
the Dance of Life. 

Open Thou my eyes, that I may perceive the paths of Life; unstop my 
ears, that I may hear the music of Creation. 

Awake, my fiery, faithful steed ; awake my lute and harp. 

Release in me my generous heart, O God; and renew my loving spirit 
within me. 


* * * * * * 


With a joyful and ready spirit, and a mind at peace, I will take my place 
in the Choir of Creation, and fashion my steps to the music within that Thou 
dost endlessly unfold in my soul’s depths. 

Yea, though it lead through the vale of the shadow of Death, I will fear 
no evil; for we Live eternally in Thee. 

And when my body returns to the dust, whence it came; my soul will 
remain in the One, and be hid in the Fullness of Life. 

- And when I awake in Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied. 


CAMBRIDGE. ; aes T. B. LUARD. 











THE LIVING AND SPEAKING GOD. 


A STUDY OF HAMANN’S DOCTRINE OF “THE WORD.” 
RONALD GREGOR SMITH, 


Ir the name of Johann Georg Hamann is ever mentioned at all in this country, 
it is probably within the secluded lecture-room of some teacher presenting 
in tidy system the story of the Romantic movement in European literature, 
and confining Hamann mercilessly, but with perfect historical justice, within 
a paragraph about the preliminaries, the first reverberations of the Sturm 
und Drang, the first stirrings of the young Goethe, the early life of Herder and 
von Humboldt. Now, too, since Kierkegaard has tardily made his bow to an 
English audience, it is possible that others may have recalled that it was he, 
and not Kierkegaard, who first said that “‘ he would rather hear wisdom from 
Balaam’s ass or from a philosopher against his will than from an angel or an 
Apostle,”’ 1 

At best, therefore, he is known as an “ influence.” Even in his native 
Germany he is ranked low, at best as a “‘ minor mystical writer,” at worst as 
new-found ally for the sinister cult, associated with the name of Nietzsche, 
which has been developed as the religious accompaniment to the exaltation 
of the German race: the cult of the irrational, of the physical, of the 
mysterious link through.blood and race with the dark unconscious origins of 
perception. But in this country his work is not known at all. There is, to 
my knowledge, not a book of Hamann in English. Yet he is great, great in 
his own right, neither as a mystic in the sense of finding words too sensuous 
for his experience, nor as a precursor of the neo-paganism. But precisely as a 
dealer in words he is great ; and with the further interest that it is with words 
as words that his chief concern lies. Speech, language, words, the Word 
above all: these are his province; and within it he ranges as one of the 
masters. 

It was Jean Wahl, in a brief note on Hamann’s influence on Kierkegaard, 
who first encouraged me to persist with reading Hamann. The fragmentary, 
allusive, and elusive nature of all his work dizzies even the most deliberate 
reader ; and probably the general effect is that the reader concludes that 
Hamann is lacking in the categorical obligation laid on every writer—to 
practise the elementary courtesy of being clear. How many of Hamann’s 
would-be readers must have been offended by his indirectness, by his veiled 
opinions, and by the ironical manner which is so keen and so pervasive that 
his poor readers are continually left floundering, or suddenly wounded from 
behind, or mildly teased, or in some other way taken advantage of! No 


2 Quoted in Lowrie'’s Kierkegaard, p. 164. 
198 
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reader likes to be left on his own: yet this is the continual effect of trying 
to consort with this Magus des Nordens, But, writes Wahl, 


“de méme que Dieu s’exprime ‘ par des conseils contradictoires et 
courbes,’ que ses révélations sont toujours en méme temps acte de se 
recouvrir, de se masquer, que sa volonté est toujours une volonté secréte, 
de méme Hamann pense qu’il faut cacher ce qu’il y a de meilleur en soi, 
qu’il faut paraftre pire que l’on est. Pour se cacher encore, il donne 4 
son oeuvre un caractére mystérieux, il recourt 4 l’anonymat. Bien plus, 
il ne veut présenter sa pensée que sous forme aphoristique, sous forme de 
fragments, de boutades, de broutilles.”’ + 


With this hint, it became clear to me that Hamann was deliberately 
masking himself, in pseudonymity, and fragmentary asides, and at the same 
time his purpose became clear as a most unusual determination on the part 
of a writer : to let the truth be seen in its own light, and not as the reflection 
from the dazzling greatness of the writer. 

The brief reference in the Encyclopedia Britannica speaks of Hamann’s 
works as being, “‘ to a reader not acquainted with the peculiar nature of the 
man, which led him to regard what commended itself'to him as therefore 
objectively true,” “‘ entirely unintelligible and, from their peculiar pietistic 
tone and scriptural jargon, probably offensive. A place in the history of 
philosophy can be yielded to Hamann only because he expresses in uncouth 
barbarous fashion an idea to which other writers have given more effective 
shape.” Unintelligible and offensive—the words might be used to describe 
a gadfly, and Socrates called himself a gadfly. The association is not 
accidental, for Hamann (like Kierkegaard) was saturated with the Socratic 
method and thought. So long as there are philosophers who expound 
abstractions in a system as the Trutu, and theologians who rationalise the 
Revelation and make it readily accessible and acceptable “as a matter of 
course,”’ let us hope that the gadfly will arise, to sting, to stab wide awake, 
and, uncouth and barbarous, with unseemly persistence, prevent men from 
falling asleep over the truth. 

What then has Hamann to say? There is no one answer to that, for his 
thoughts spill from him in profuse extravagance, and many different strains 
may be perceived in the generous allowance, Probably the most significant 
strain for our time is his constant ¢oncern for language, or speech, or the 
Word. (He uses each term interchangeably: Sprache, Rede, Wort—with 
what fruitful results I hope to show.) Professor R. A. Wilson, in his discussion 
in The Miraculous Birth of Language, of language as the expression of “ free 

mind” in man, makes (miraculously) no reference at all to Hamann. A 
more significant thinker, Ferdinand Ebner, in his Das Wort und die Geistigen 
Realitaten, goes to the other extreme when he says “ St. John the, Evangelist 
was the first—Hamann perhaps the second—to see the inner connection of 
man’s spiritual life with the Word (whose divine origin he recognised) and 
with Jesus.” ? 

Whether or no he is the second in Christian history to perceive this 
connection, he certainly saw it with a vividness and passion seldom equalled, 


1 Etudes Kierkegaardiennes, p. 424. 
* p. 52. 
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“J talk neither of science nor of theology, but of speech, the mother of 
reason and of revelation, theit A and: Q. Speech is the two-edged sword for 
all truths and lies. I play the same old tune: through speech all things are 
made. v4: ceavtdv.” } 

His exalted view of the meaning and being of speech is thoroughly 
grounded on his religious experience of the Word. To Hamann the Word is 
“the bearer of all revelation,” * the secret means whereby the distance 
between God and man is bridged. Mediation is the very heart of Christianity. 
Man perceives—more, he hears and feels, is aware’with the totality of the 
being of—the reality of things in a parable, and always with the help of an 
illumination that is more than human. (Here S. Bonaventura’s doctrine of 
illuminatio echoes through Hamann’s words.) 

No one will cavil-at this view, nor at Hamann’s passionate faith in Christ 
the Word, which binds him eternally within the Christian fellowship. But 
from this ground he thinks in his own way. Revelation is restricted to the 
revelation of the Word. But the Word is not restricted. Again (in theory) 
no one will cavil. The Word is with God in the beginning, by and for the 
Word all things were created. - “‘ And he is before all ve and by him all 
things consist.” * ‘But hear Hamann :— 


“* Speak, that I may see thee! This wish was fulfilled through 
creation, which is speech to the creature through the creature ; for day 
unto day utters speech, night unto night shows knowledge. Its line runs 
through every sphere to the end of the world, and its tones are heard in 
every tongue.‘ God repeats Himself, in Nature, in Scripture, in the 


government of the world, in the building up of the Church, in the course 
of the ages. So at least it seems to us, and must, that we discern repeti- 
tion. . . . He who can explain a sunbeam holds the riddle of all nature.§ 
All appearances of Nature are dreams, visions, riddles, which have their 
meaning and secret sense. The book of nature and the book of history 
are nothing but ciphers, secret signs, which need the very key that 
interprets Scripture and is the aim of its inspiration.” * 


From these quotations, drawn from widely differing parts of his writings, 
it may be seen that for Hamann the Word, though found in Scripture, first 
made known in Scripture, and always regulated by Scripture, is also found in 
nature, and history, and the soul of man. Revelation, which is the speech of 
God, is for Hamann a vast and all-inclusive action, from which no part of 
life is a priori to be excluded. This is the standpoint from which he launched 
his unceasing attack on the rationalist theology of his day, and on the eleva- 
tion by Kant of the abstracting powers of human reason into the criterion of 
truth. But this is no more to bé set aside as “‘ mere pantheism ” than is 
Wordsworth’s sense of God’s presence, or the young Goethe’s sense of “ in 


1 Translated from No. 687 in K. Widmaier’s edition, Leipzig, 1921, from which all the 
quotations have been drawn. 
® Unger’s monograph H’s Sprachtheorie, p. 188, to which I am much indebted through- 
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allen Elementen Gottes Gegenwart.” . For it is always as speech, God’s speech, 
as action, revelation, the Word making His creation aware of Himself, that 
this conviction is presented : a conviction of God’s demand in all happenings, 
in history and nature, in the processes and movements and spectacles of 
creation, restless, overflowing, everywhere making known God’s being. 

A weightier objection to this all-inclusive understanding of Revelation 
may indeed be lodged from the side of orthodox theology. Hamann’s idea 
of a general revelation may .be dismissed as the forgotten overture to the 
magnifieent opera staged by the erstwhile favourites, the liberal theologians, 
who now without a conductor and without a theatre have relapsed into a 
cacophony of excursus on their threadbare themes. But hear Hamann again : 


“* After God had poured Himself out in Nature and Scripture, in 
creatures and seers, in causes and forms, in poets and prophets, and 
talked Himself out of breath, in the evening of the days He has spoke 
to us in His Son,”’ 4 


Rather it would seem as though Hamann had played a premature prelude 
to what may be a new and harmonious composition of natural and revealed 
theology—with a far more vivid and existential understanding of nature’s 
relation to grace than the intellectualist fabric of the orthodox (Thomist) 
structure. . 

But such investigation may not suitably be undertaken here. Even if it 
is decreed, by the indifference or the steadfastness of contemporary theo- 
logians, that Hamann represents a theological aberration, it may still be 
urged that in other spheres Hamann’s thought is seminal. In particular, 
Hamann’s views raise the question in the purely philological sphere. How 
May we properly understand the nature of man’s speech ? 

The answer depends on Hamann’s idea of revelation. Only such a far- 
teaching and drastic concession to the power of God’s Word seems able to 
rescue the natural world from inertia, or from unreality, or from exclusion 
from. the Sphere of God’s. action. (If the liberal theologians failed through 
really seeing no revelation anywhere, but only a series of happy discoveries on 
the part of progressing mankind, their would-be supplanters, the Barthians, 
fail through excessive jealousy for God’s unique action in His Word—and 
thereby abandon the world, both nature and history.) Thus Hamann 
writes :— 

**God has revealed himself to man in nature and His Word .. . 
both revelations explain and support one another and cannot contradict 
one another, however much those expositions which our reason makes 
of them may do so. . . . The lore of nature, and Ere ene are the two 
pillars on which true religion rests,” 2 


By this Hamann means that in simple words, in the phrases and pictures 
of everyday speech, a loftier diviner sense may be descried. Actually in 
language, in the servant’s form of words, God has revealed Himself. Here 
we may willingly follow Barth’s (Kierkegaard’s) exposition of revelation as 
being, — a revelation which is at the same time hidden ; necessarily, 

+ No. 206. , 
* No. 106. 
Vou. XLII. No. 8. 
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because if not also hidden, it would be either a mere spectacle or a determinist 
compulsion. God, that is to say, speaks in parables and pictures, in language : 
the Word is heard reverberating through all human speech. 

Hamann, that is to say, sees a real connection between the divine speech 
and human speech. Another quotation will me to elucidate the nature of 
this connection :— 


“‘ Scripture cannot speak with us men except in parables, because 
all our knowledge is of the senses and in figures, and the reason every- 
where makes into signs of abstract, intellectual and higher ideas the 
pictures of external things. From this consideration we see that it has 
pleased God to conceal his counsel with us menand to disclose to us as 
much as is necessary for our salvation and our consolation ; but alli in 
such away as to deceive the wise of the world and the lords of it. Hence 
God has made things that are of no worth, and things to be despised, 
indeed nothings, as the Apostle says, into instruments of his secret 
counsel and hidden will. . . . I repeat this observation to myself so 
often, because it has been for me a master-key, to find spirit, majesty, and 
mystery, truth and grace, precisely where the natural man finds nothing 
but a poetical figure, tropes or peculiarities of primal speech, of the 
times of the people, little business rules and moral maxims.” 4 


Our knowledge is of the senses and in figures (sinnlich und figiirlich) : 
man’s awareness of real life is always through the given, through the sense- 
world, which he perceives, handles, and is throughout related to, not by the 
abstracting reason, but by what has been termed his geistleibliches point of 
view, @ view in which body and spirit, sense and reason, are not disjoined 
but a complete and inseparable unity of apprehension. * Here Hamann, while 
joining hands with the Thomist (Aristotelian) teaching about human ex- 
periencing, “‘ hewing his way through the senses,”’ does not find it possible to 
leave the senses behind; but precisely in them discovers man’s real way. Here 
there can be little doubt that he rather than Aquinas is following the method 
of the Old Testament thinkers, and of the Hebraié strain in Christian 
philosophy generally. Two modern thinkers, Martin Buber in the Jewish and 
John Macmurray in the Christian Protestant tradition, understand the human 
being or J in just such a total and unanalysable way, as body-spirit, incarnate 
spirit—or whatever term may be found to maintain the reality of the human 
person as one, and not as a little commonwealth of qualities. or warring 
elements without a unifying existence. It is precisely the unifying existence 
which, in Hamann’s view, alone has unified and real life, and, therefore, 
validity for apprehension. 

There is, then, between this unified existence and the life of God a parallel 
method of expression : God speaks in His Word, and man speaks in language. 
Both use parables, speaking by means of the concrete life of the senses, and 
using these means to indicate real life. Thus man perceives life in symbols in 
nature and history and Scripture. This life is revelation, God’s speech. And, 
correspondingly, man baprotees life in the same way, in —— in ohm 

1 Nos. 177-178. 


— description I owe to the excellent essay by F. Blanke, H. als Theologe (Tiitbingen, 
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Both the Word of God and man’s words are allegory, pictorial sense- 
representation of the spiritual, revelation of the transcendental. Both the 
Word of God and the words of man proceed from, because they are grounded 
on, spirit. (The connection here between Hamann’s view ts the platonic 
idea is easily recognisable.) 

Thus speech, grounded on spirit is 


“ translation, from angels’ speech to men’s speech, that is, thoughts into 
words, things into names, pictures into signs; which can be poetic or 
actual, historic or hieroglyphic and philosophic or characteristic. This 
kind of translation (that is, of speaking) is, more than any other, like the 
’ wrong side of the carpet which shews the stuff but not the workman’s 
skill. 741 


i But these parallel methods of divine and of human expression are not 
merely casual: they are parallel because man’s speech is derived from God. 
There is here a real analogy, that is, an analogy of being. Man’s speech is a 
reflection. of God’s activity. ‘* All God’s works are signs and expressions of 
His qualities. So, it seems, the whole of physical nature is an expression, a 
likeness of the world of spirit. All the finite creation is able to see the truth 
and being of things in parables.” * When Hamann speaks of “ the whole of 
nature,” a fortiori man’s speech, which is a part of created nature, expresses 
likeness with the world of spirit. Speech is creation and call from God: He 
makes spirit in man and calls him to life through His Word. 

Views such as these will have little acceptance in the reigning linguistic 
philosophies. The “‘ biological ” interlude of nineteenth and early twentieth 
century thought, with its confusion of origin with primitive and comparative 
investigation, still seems (from my modest acquaintance with the comparative 
methods of linguistic study) to occupy the field. No doubt a remark like 
this, that “‘ the invisible being of our soul is revealed through words—as 
creation is a speech whose line stretches from one end of heaven to the other” ® 
may be dismissed as poetic effusion. The theologians are also much to blame 
for this : creation has become an abstraction of the reason, when in reality 
(as to Hamann) it is the living expression of God’s being. It should be clear 
that only by a re-thinking of the meaning of the words which we so readily 
use as dissecting instruments of the intellect, a re-thinking in terms of the 
living origin of words, in the life of men, in nature and in history, may we 
return to the highway of real life. Hamann may well help to find the way. 

- Ohne Sprache keine Vernunft, ohne Vernunft keine Religion, ohne diese drei 
weder Geist noch Band der Gesellschaft.* 

RONALD GREGOR SMITH. 


e 
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1 No. 264. 

* No. 156. 

* No. 686. 

* Without Speech, no Reason; without Reason, no Religion ; without these three 
y has neither Soul nor Bond. 





SURVIVAL: BIOLOGICAL AND HUMAN 


L. RICHMOND WHEELER, Pu:D., M.Sc., F.LS. 


Mr. H. G. Weis’ Memorandum on Biological Survival' falls} into three 
parts, the first dealing with organisms in general, the second with Hominide 
and other Primates, and the last, to which the others are introductory, with 
modern Man. All are based on the dogma enunciated in the opening sentence, 
“A living species exposed to changed conditions must adapt itself to these 
conditions or perish.” This relentless alternative is repeated twice for the 
Primates (pp. 98, 108) and a similar “ either . . . or” presented to Man at 
the end. 

But this biological proposition, like sundry dilemmas sometimes advanced 
to promote theological orthodoxy, does not cover all the possible eventualities. 
Abundant observations show that, when unfavourable changes occur in their 
environment, many species neither perish nor adapt themselves. They 
simply move away to other areas where favourable conditions continue to 
exist or, may be, come into existence pari passu with the unfavourable 
developments elsewhere. 

This was well illustrated for such individually stationary organisms as 
trees and shrubs in Sir A. C. Seward’s presidential address to the British 
Association in 1989 on the paleobotany of the Western Isles of Scotland. 
Detailed examination of plant fossils shows that many Thulean trees are 
almost identical with species found to-day in East Asia, while closely allied 
forms occur in North and Central America. Impressed by “ the dynamic 
character of the plant-world,” that distinguished botanist regarded the rich 
forests which in early Tertiary times clothed Greenland and neighbouring 
areas, now cold and barren or covered by sea, as a temporary home for 
wanderers “‘ whence, as conditions changed, they would pass to other stages 
in the long journey to their present refuges.”’ * 

Plants, of course, can only change their environment as species, gradually, 
through seed dispersal. But birds and many insects can traverse great 
distances in a few days or even hours to avoid physical disasters or shortage 
of food, and many mammals do the same within the limits set by seas or big 
rivers. Such movements may be regular, as in the vast migrations which 
occur annually all over the world; or occasional, to avoid special dangers 
such as forest and prairie fires, droughts and floods. Kropotkin, who studied 
these phenomena in Siberia, was largely correct in the generalisation that 
plants live where they can but animals have choice of abode.* In the Indo- 
Australian Region many common species of butterflies haunt the secondary 
plant growth that springs up where primitive forest has been destroyed, 
appearing where the new a appear, fading out where they do not exist. 

} Memorandum on Survival, ES Seeriaet January, 1944. 


. Seward, A. c. (1900), he Western Isles. Brit. 
* Kropotkin, Prince (1904), Mutual Aid. Heinemann. 
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They move around. with their natural environment -and -food-supply, like 

house-sparrows, cabbage whites, and-other organisms semi-parasitic on- Man. 
So such diverse zoogeographical areas as coastal Java-and China appre: to 
have an identical butterfly fauna,} 

Free-swimming organisms in the sea can easily escape when local con- 
ditions become unfavourable. It is more striking to find, in the restricted 
habitat between high and low water marks where the conditions of life are 

iar and difficult and the animal population is largely sessile, that though 
certain adaptations appear in some species many other animals in the same 
environment manage to get along without them.* Wells’ assumption that 
inadaptability and self-destruction have overtaken all dominating types 
(p. 108) is quite false as regards sharks—marine dominants since the Jurassic— 
whales, corals, many insects, spermophytes, ete., unless he can escape, as 
Wightman said of Haeckel,* by the ambiguity of his terms. “ Adapt or 
perish ” is a misleading slogan, not an absolute truth, _ 

Mr Wells suggests that vertebrates arose from an echinoderm stem. But, 
as Driesch pointed out,* they have also been authoritatively and exclusively 
derived from Amphiorus (the chosen vessel in Mr Wells’ old textbook of 
mology), the annelids, Sagitta-like worms, spiders, and Limulus the king- 
erab. Hinton,’ Snodgrass * and other careful systematists admit the diffi- 
eulties of tracing the origins of animal groups. Berg 7 and others believe in 
their polyphyletic, i.e. disparate beginnings. Conflicting monophyletic 
systems have been put forward by zoological theorists whose zeal for a self- 
contained evolutionary scheme runs far beyond the warrant of observed 
facts, Leading botanists have been more cautious and honest. 

Like D. H, Scott * and Tansley * Bower considers the assumption that all 
life sprang from a single source quite unjustified ; many doubt and others 
deny that plants ever had a common ancester, and descent for vascular 
plants is more like a bundle of sticks than a tree.4° Seward regards the study 
of ancient plants as disappointing for searchers after missing links.*1 Professor 
Thoday states that seeds, once thought peculiar to a single phylum, and 
other specialised structures are found in plant groups which cannot be traced 
to a common origin.** Dr Willis argues strongly for the “ evolution ” of 
flowering plants through big mutations as against Darwinian natural selection 
of small changes,* and Julian Huxley has admitted the absence of the inter- 
gradations between species which the latter theory so strongly suggests.* 
It would be strange if animals developed on one system and plants quite 
differently. 

1 Corbet, A. S. (1948), “* Rhopalocerous Fauna,”’ Proc. Linn. Soc., 154, Pt. 2, 2 P 148. 

* Colman, J. (1948), “ Intertidal Enigmas,” Proc. Linn. Soe., 164, Pt. 8, p 

* Wightman, W. P. D. (1984), Science and Monsim, Allen and \ aes pa "oei-8. 

* Driesch, H. (1929), Sci. and Phil. of the Organism. Black, p 

* Hinton, M. A. C. (1926), Voles and Lemmings. Brit. t, Museum (NH) 

: . Berg 8. (ieee, Non Smithsonian Peer am 

* Scott, D. H. (1922), 2 Btstory of Land Flor oP 

. Tansley, A. G. (1928), ** Present Position of Botany, 

1° Bower, F. O. (2900), Bosla.to Light of Med, Rewntedes. 

11 Seward, A. C. (1988), book review, Nature, fect 81]. 

12 Thoday, D. (1989), Plant Structure. ° at one 
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. Insect life certainly expanded enormously with the development of 
Cenozoic grasses, trees and flowers (Wells, op. cit., p. 101), but pre-Tertiary 
insects were not all creepers, runners or sap-suckers ; dragonflies, which fly 
excellently and capture other flying insects, “‘ occupy an important place as 
fossils . . . in all the main geological periods from the Carboniferous 
onwards.” ? 

Mr Wells has a low opinion of animal intelligence except in birds, mammals 
and octopi (p. 102). _But Dr E. S. Russell, who quotes abundant authorities, 
has shown that ability. to learn exists in all classes of animals from lowly 
earth- and sea-worms upwards, and that it may even occur to a certain 
extent in Stentor and some other Protozoa. Russell, Raymond Pearl, and 
many other investigators of normal animal activity have also demonstrated 
that mechanistic descriptions of animal behaviour in terms of tropisms and 
behaviourism are quite inadequate. The present writer is deeply conscious 
of the difficulty of dealing with vast masses of facts connected with organisms 
within the compass of a single article, for biology is the study of the abnormal 
in Nature. But, after all allowances are made for brevity, Mr Wells’ biological 
dntroduction, unsupported by any references, must be judged inaccurate in 
many fundamental respects. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to note in some parts of his Memorandum that 
various statements which were formerly propounded as assured truths in 
paleontology and general biology are now modified or even reversed. Thus 
we are told that, owing to our ignorance of the physical history of our planet, 
the commonly accepted ideas of duration based upon the accumulation of 
strata in its early stages may be “ entirely misleading,” that our only reliable 
“clock ”’—the disintegration of radium—has still to be correlated with the 
schemes of paleontologists, and that the interval between the Mesozoic and 
‘“* modern ” periods may be “ relatively ” larger than those between the older 
ones (p. 98). We do not know anything about the long-term changes—if any 
—that may occur in the suh, which is a principal factor in the physical con- 
ditions that affect life on the Earth (p. 100). And evolutionary conjectures 
about Archeopteriz, which is, however, not as reptilian as Mr Wells suggests, 
are admitted to be “‘in the dangerous world of inference ” (p. 101). The 
only pity is that this admirable prudence was not extended to other portions 
of Mr Wells’ thesis. 

Pronouncements by the materialistic zoological school always suffer 
from the excessive and distorted emphasis which Darwin and his followers 
place upon struggle by organisms among themselves.* So, though our well- 
meaning but muddle-headed world-planners rightly object to the logical 
results of struggle-for-existence ideology in the land of Marx and Engels, 
Nietzsche, Haeckel and the Nazis, and in Japan, Italy and, formerly, Russia, 
many continue to support its philosophical basis by speculative propaganda 
for an atheistic, abiogenetic transformism as distinct from that moderate 
evolution within genera, families, and some orders which is all that definite 
proof can be reasonably claimed for. Accordingly, Mr Wells’ Memorandum 
bristles with such words as “ extinction,” “ perish,” “ destruction ” and the 


3 . Brit., 14th ed., “ 7, 571. 

® Russell, E. S. (1984), of Animals. Arnold, p. 189, etc. hy 

* Wheeler, L, Richmond (1989), ‘“ Deaths Among Butterflies,” Proc. Linn. fee, 151, 
Pt. 2, pp. 80-88 ; (1942), “‘ Co-operation for Existence,”’ Hrepert Journat, July. 
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like, applied far too often to “ internecine ” (recte intra-specific) and inter- 
specific struggle. . 

True, he pays tribute to that sporophyte evolution—discontinuous 
according to the experts quoted above—which has enabled land plants to 
surmount the danger of desiccation ; to which the corresponding develop- 
ment among animals of lungs or trachex for gills might have been added. 
And there is recognition that the animal kingdom responds to changes in its 
environment, and that these may at times be adverse, even with almost 
Cuvierian catastrophic effect! Yet the general impression conveyed is 
seriously misleading. It is high time that biologists outside countries where 
it is treason to question aggressive materialism should distinguish more clearly 
than was done in Darwin’s day between the primary Struggle of Life, in 
which all organisms co-operate for existence in opposition to the lifelessness 
of the material universe as a whole, and the subsidiary inter-organismal 
competitions which, viewed broadly, make for the maintenance of healthy: 
Life, as Elton,’ Hinton and other ecologists * agree. 

Evolutionists nurtured in the philosophy of struggle have made too much 
of change, in both environment and living organisms. The Maintenance of 
Species, and still more of genera and larger groups, throughout long periods 
in all sorts of land and freshwater habitats and the vast volume of the sea is 
in many ways as remarkable as their Origin. This has been recognised by 
J, Ritchie * and Seward,‘ following Broom. 

The physical and chemical environment of Life on this planet show. the 
most amazing and detailed fitness to it.6 Without the most exceptional 
properties of water, carbon, and other elements, which support Wallace’s 
powerful claims for design in Nature,’ Life as we know it could not exist for 
aminute. But within these fundamental provisions conditions are such that 
organisms can only maintain themselves through the co-operation of plant 
with plant, plant with animal, and animal with animal, sometimes within a 
species or groups of allied forms but mainly among organisms of wholly 
different types, as in the fundamental plant-animal relationships. That this 
great and manifold Co-operation for Existence is far more important to living 
things than any mutual struggles was outlined in the Hissert JourNaL for 
July, 1942.8 Additional evidence is available from many other sources. 
Kropotkin failed -to find that bitter struggle among animals for which he 
eagerly looked, but was impressed by their co-operation against adverse 
circumstances ; Kessler’s ‘“‘ Law of Mutual Aid’ among animals was sup- 
ported by many Russian zoologists.® Willis © for plants and Berg #4 and the 
humerous authorities he quotes for animals agree that natural selection is a 
minor factor in evolution and that the struggle concept has been grossly 


1 Elton, C. S. (1980), ‘* Eco! Bind’ Brit., 7, p. 915. 


* Hinton, M. A. C. (1981), “ 

* Ritchie, J. (1939), Perpectioes in Evolution 
‘ Seward, A. C, (1989), op 

5 Broom, R. (1988), The C Foniag of Man. Witherby. 

* Henderson, L. J. (1927), Fitness of the Environment. Macmillan Co. 
? Wallace, A. R. (1914), World of Life. Chapman and Hall. 

: Wheeler, L. oy Paar 4 - 
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10 Wille J.¢. (1940), op. ci 
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exaggerated. Even Wallace, co-originator with Darwin of the selection- 
through-struggle hypothesis, came to see that there were many. phenomena 
for which this failed to account, particularly the higher mental and spiritual 
faculties of Man. At:a recent Discussion at the Royal Society * on Natural 
Selection, half the speakers were highly critical of it except as a conservative 
agency. 

Dr Zeuner’s ‘scholatly paper on the splendid Troides butterflies * 
provides fresh support for my contention that many extinct species do 
not die out, as the gloomy Darwinian phrase goes, but liye out into new 
ones *; and his species, like those in botany, are based on non-adaptive 
characters ! 

Mr Wells admits the development of co-operative association, family 
and gregarious, among birds and mammals, but sees little trace of it outside 
these classes in their Cenozoic stages (pp. 100-101). In fact, what H. Drum- 
mond finely termed “ the Struggle for the Life of Others ”’ § extends through- 
out the world of Life. Parental care, especially by the female, occurs in some 
sharks, snakes and spiders ; young sticklebacks are closely guarded by their 
fathers ; in social bees, wasps, arits and termites the communal life centres 
round the rising generations. Throughout the plant kingdom and in many 
animal groups asexual reproduction means sacrifice of material and energy 
by the individual for the species, for others. More universally is this seen 
in the outstanding biological fact of sex.. Both sexes contribute their sub- 
stance in what is essentially an altruistic affair; and in proportion as the 
ascending scale of organisation in animals allows thém to derive pleasure from 
mating so do they risk other conscious satisfactions, even life itself, to fulfil 
the primary urge of their being. 

The influence of Mr Wells’ rejection of nearly all the co-operations and 
altruisms of living things is very apparent ‘in his treatment of the Hominide 
and other Primates (p. 108), many sweeping statements being opposed to 
biological facts. 

Taking a broad view of the world of Life, “‘ huge types ’ have not elimi- 
nated “‘ their smaller and quicker living kindred’; for example, Protozoa, 
Ceelenterates, Alge, and other lower organisms still abound. Even as regards 
mammals, why should progressive development be ‘pictured as elimination 
only ? Presumably some at least of the small ones lived out into large ones. 
Have the bigger British children of to-day eliminated their smaller grand- 
parents? There is little or no evidence that small Mammalia suffered any 
“vast impoverishment ” throughout the world at any period; anyway, 

“ small game and meat ”’ were available in the world of Mr Wells when the 
supply of vegetable food shrank (loc. cit. lower). The extinction of the great 
mammals of the Ice Ages was probably, as Wells says, a defeat in the Struggle 
of Life against adverse environmental conditions ; but it may have been 
contributed to by Man, as ancient cave paintings indicate. 

As regards Primates, Mr Wells may be employing this term in some 


1 Wallace, A. R. (1914), op. cit., and a Macmillan, Chap. XV. 
’ oe Society (1986-7), “ Discussion . Natural: Selection, * Proc. R. Soc. B., 
ag ork ( (1948), “ Troides and its Allies,” Trans: Zool. Soc. XXV, Pt. 3. 
¢ Wheeler, L. R. (1942) , ty 
* Drummond, H. (1897), he Ascent of Man. Hodder and Stoughton, 
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iar meaning of his own, but he does not say ‘so. Therefore we must 
take it as used normally in zoology for the great order that includes 
tarsiers, lemurs, monkeys, apes, and Man. And in this scientific sense 
of the word to say that “they descended perforce to ground level” is 
simply untrue. The vast majority did not, and do not to this day. For 
example, all the New World monkeys are arboreal; so “ almost com- 
pletely.” 4 are the great chimpanzee and orang-outan—a Malay name mean- 
ing, very appropriately, “‘ jungle people.”” “ The little fellows faded out ” ; 
on the contrary, Primates, many of them small, have remained numerous 
and vigorous to this day in tropical jungles like the possibly related tupai of 
Malaya. Whatever forest recessions occurred in the past were compensated 
for by emergences or survivals, for instance in the tropics.* The exaggerated 
struggle fallacy crops up again in an undated “ world-wide massacre of 
tes.” There never was any such massacre. 

Notwithstanding his admission that their fossil traces. are few and far. 
between, Mr Wells, curiously like Hitler denouncing modern Negroes as 
uneducable half-apes, presents a vivid account of the Hominide as open-air 
animals, ground apes, quasi human lout-beasts, etc., which, however, stand 
erect and know the uses of fire, stakes, worked stones, and vocal communica- 
tions, albeit uncouth. But experts differ fundamentally about the alleged 
sub-human fossils, as Broom,® among others, testifies. The flimsiness of the 
evidence they afford for vaunted derivations of Man from some ape-like 
stock has been pungently criticised by. Professor H. H. Woollard because 
types in no way differing from modern Man are as old as those alleged to be 
his precursors ; his own conclusion is that Man started abruptly and produced 
various types by mutations.‘ Various other good judges have said much 
the same (ef. 5). 

The great development of brain in birds and mammals is indeed a striking 
fact. But there. is also a remarkable difference in brain capacity between 
Man, including H. neanderthalensis, and all other vertebrates (cf. *). In 
connexion with this, the mutational or creational appearance of mind or 
soul is admitted as possible by such biologists as MacBride ? and Haldane * 
or definitely taught by Wallace,® Broom,’ and many others. Great discon- 
tinuities among organisms have been already mentioned: The origins of 
energy or matter and of our solar system are outstanding breaks in the 
uniformity of Nature, admitted by the highest authorities.44,4* The invariable 
law of biogenesis points to special creation of Life, as postulated by Darwin 4? 
and Wallace.® ie biological discontinuities are accepted, relatively at 

* Art., “ Primates,” Ency. Brit., 14th edn. (1980). - 

a Holland, Sir T. H. age “ Continental Drift,” Proce. Linn. Soc., 155, Pt. 2. 

3 Broom, R. 3988), op op. 

* Woollard, H. H. (1888), ‘“ Antiquity of Recent Man,’’ Sci. meen 
ere Bi , and Davies, L. M. (1948), “ Science and the B.B. ‘Nindoenth Contry, 
* Crsenwood, W. O. (1941), Christianity and the Mechanists. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1 ? MacBride, E. W. (1927), Evolution. Benn, p. 79. 
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least, by Julian Huxley for the cell, the individual, ecological communities 
and even species,' while Greenwood * argues soundly for mitosis. 

Mr Wells indeed admits that “ the phases and manner of H. sapiens’ 
transition . . . remain open to speculation,” and this term is applicable to 
his own representation of modern Man as a relapse to some infantile form of 
the uncouth brutes or clumsy adults (p. 104). Sir Ambrose Fleming’s 
explanation * deserves. consideration against this fortuitous origin of Man 
from apes through bloody, brutish struggle, so strongly condemned by 
Professor Wood Jones. (vide ref. 5, p. 6). 

Undoubtedly the mental adaptability of contemporary mankind varies 
widely ; but there is no evidence that human intelligence declined during 
the Paleolithic periods, or later. Human advances in the arts have probably 
always been due to individual genius; but poets, philosophers and mathe- 
maticians can hardly flourish except in communities. The growth of co- 
operation in these is recognised, but Wells’ view of human, as of animal, 
history is too gloomy. Settled government has often been a blessing even when 
imperfect. It is extraordinary that a world historian should ignore the rise 
of great religious teachers or the artistic and religious proclivities of primitive 
Man. As regards science, opposition has surely declined since the executions 
of Socrates, Pythagoras and Lavoisier by republican oligarchies or mobs. 

But the crux of the Memorandum is the question whether there is any 
reason to suppose that Man is any exception to a general biological pattern. 
Mr Wells suggests that there is none. In my opinion the answer is—yes, lots. 

Firstly, Mr Wells’ general background to this enquiry has been shown by 
purely scientific reasoning to be full of fallacies. Secondly, it is preposterous 
to equate Man, admittedly “dominant . . . as no other creature has ever 
been ” (pp. 104-5) with any species of invertebrate, elephant, ape, or what 
not. He has the widest distribution known on land because he can adapt 
physical conditions to himself instead of waiting for a reverse process or 
clinging to a single environment. Ecologically he resembles the perdurable 
marine organisms as regards immunity from climatic fluctuations. 

Thirdly, Man, especially “‘ at his best,” is in a class—nay, a phylum—by 
himself as incarnate Mind. Ignorant though most persons are in various 
ways, Homo sapiens is relatively a reasonable name for the only species that 
has produced Science—among other things. Would Mr Wells tell his stories 
to gorillas or preach to the birds? ‘‘ We make Man the measure of our 
universe ”’ is true only of atheistic humanists, and pretty silly no doubt. Yet 
all the marvellous sapience and command of Nature that scientists and 
scholars have built up are human, as Mr Wells expressed finely in his story 
of the astronomer and the comet that threatened to end our world. Human 
too are the limitations of natural science, as Johannes Miller first showed ; 
yet every attempt at rational argument assumes the independence of Mind 
(cf. *, 5). 

Fourthly, Man is a spiritual being, capable of communion with the Divine. 
If Mr Wells’ gibe at “ priests.” meant only objection to sacerdotalism as a 

1 Huxley, J. S. 7. 2, & C1968 op. cit., pp. 167, 169-70. 
b Greenwood 
it A. (180), Origin of Mankind Manes AOE AN Beni 
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* Matthews, MW. He (1000), Purpose of God. Nisbet, pp. 104-5. 
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doctrine which has no support in the New Testament, nor from orthodox 
Muhamedanism, I should be with him entirely. But priesthoods have 
included good and learned men as well as others, though the world’s varied 
religions have sheltered much superstition and evil, which science can, and 
does, help a higher Faith to destroy. Psychic research has produced a mass 
of sifted evidence for Man’s supernormal capabilities which enhances our 
respect for the value of the individual human on this planet as well as beyond 
it. But further, and in addition to the historical and theological arguments 
for Christianity, the validity of religious experience is admitted by philosophic 
scientists like Sir William Bragg,!. Dampier,?. and Whitehead *; and the 
deep Christian faith of so many of the greatest scientists is indicated in the 
standard histories of science by Locy, Singer, Dampier and Wolf (ef. *). 
They are supported by a surprising number of the greatest statesmen—and 
women—and high commafders in the Allied democracies, persons whose 
knowledge of mankind is not inferior to that of writers and laboratory workers. | 
The record of Christian foreign missions shows that works have kept wonderful 
pace with faith, and that revolutions in conditions of life have not been 
wrought by science alone. Successful co-operation transcending limitations 
of race, language and so forth has also been achieved by the introduction of 
peace, justice and freedom in the British Empire and many other countries 
which previously knew little of such things. 

Ignorance is indeed a great enemy, but wickedness is worse. There is a 
materialistic ignorance which will not be remedied by Mr Wells’ concluding 
dichotomies and generalisations. On the contrary, the various classes of our 
complex civilisation are helping greatly against ignorance as against other 
terrible things. There would be no free discussion were it not for our gallant 
lads and their ‘“‘ praying generals”; and not all those with money bags are 
fools nor—despite Fabian and Communist fulminations—unduly acquisitive. 

Then we are told early on p. 106 that “ we have to think with everyone 
else,” but lower down that “ only the hard-thinking men with the micro- 
scope ’ can save us. Is he to take a world vote on the accuracy of his obser- 
vations and deductions ? Further, a microscopist may be morally good or 
bad, may help freedom and honest knowledge or do the very reverse. Plenty 
of hard-thinking men with scientific instruments have perfected magnetic 
mines and other apparatus for aggressive or internecine wars and the bar- 
barities of Japan. It is scientists like the devout Pasteur and Ronald Ross § 
with belief in permanent Christian values who can best be trusted to cope 
adequately with lice, viruses and so forth for the good of mankind as a whole. 
Deep- (rather than hard-) thinking is supremely important ; but the wisdom 
of serpents needs alliance with the harmlessness of doves.*® 

Mr Wells’ speculations that Man may be displaced by progressive insecti- 
vores, rodents, or even ants (p. 106) are completely negatived by such 
evolutionists as Drs Huxley 7 and Broom.* They also seem at variance with 

1 Bragg, Sir W. (1941), Science and Faith. O.U.P. 

* Dampier, Sir W. (1942), History of Science. C.U.P., pp. 485 and xxiii. 

% Whitehead, A. N. (1982), Sciente and the Modern World. C.U.P., p. 238. 

« Wheeler, L. Richmond (1989), Vitalism. Witherby, III(d), 2. 

* Ross, Sir Ronald (1911), Philosophies. John Murray, p. 53, “ Reply.” 
: St Matt. x. 16. 
8 


Huxley, J. 8. (1943), “ Man the Trustee,’ Hrssert Jousnat, April, p. 194. 
Broom, R. (1988), op. cit., pp. 70-78. 
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the relapse doctrine used to buttress his phylogeny of Man (p. 104). - Mr 
‘Wells did the ant fantasy more appropriately in fiction form in The :-Empire 
of the Ante}; there he prophesied that this danger might reach Europe by 
1960 or so. ‘Unhappily the brilliant anticipation of Land Ironclads did not 
extend to the actual devastations of 1914 and 1989 produced not by tropical 
insects but out of.the heart of Man, That is the real danger spot, whence 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, and other crimes, as Christ stated 1,900 
years ago,* 

- The human race is threatened by other perils besides hatred and war, 
-but they are due to selfishness as well as lack of foresight. Thus scientific 
discoveries, contraceptive, have dangerously lowered the birth-rate in leading 
nations, particularly among the classes best physically and mentally,® and 
are causing a decrease of intelligence in Britain as medical experts have 
declared,‘ With this can be correlated the widespread moral lapses deplored 
by our bishops as stains upon an otherwise noble national standard. Axis 
governments are altering whole populations without scruple. “‘ Knowledge 
or extinction ” is a misleading simplification. Without moral leadership and 
good as well as wise use of individual free-will, there may be a large, low-grade, 
world population, anarchic, democratic, or servile under diabolically cunning 
tyrannies. On the other hand—and provided we win this war—Science can 
play an immensely important part in a happy future if the moral values of 
which it knows nothing are religiously maintained. 


L. RICHMOND WHEELER. 
SEAFORD. 


1 Wells, H 1927 edn.), Z'he Time Machine and Other Stories. Benn. 
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THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
A CATHOLIC APPROACH. 


THE REV. FATHER EDWARD QUINN. 


We are not in a natural state. Who, having seen but a small part of the 
human cruelty and baseness which have been exhibited in our enlightened 
age, could believe that we are as nature intended us to be? And yet we 
eannot long be mediocre. The very evils of the world challenge a resistance 
so persistent and powerful that it seems to defy explanation in terms of man’s 
natural endowments ; they co-exist and even appear to be necessarily bound 
up with a goodness which fits into no merely human design. 

We had, perhaps, been too complacent about human goodness. We had 
thought that man, imperfect in the past, was steadily ascending, becoming 
more kindly, more noble, with each succeeding age and more widely extended 
knowledge of the world in which he lives. There are some who still appear 
to think that Nazism is essentially a return to the Dark Ages, or perhaps to a 
more primitive state. But even if this were the whole truth, it would still 
mean that the recurrence of barbarism, and therefore of something that 
appears to be more evil than man’s natural imperfection can explain, is an 
ever present possibility. It is not the whole truth; and the least sensitive 
mind shrinks from the contemplation of the suffering occasioned by the war, 
but is compelled to recognise in man a capacity for moral evil which in- 
evitably shows itself in act at every time and in all places. 

The fact of sin is too obvious to be denied. Progress remains possible, 
individual conversion and real abandonment of the graver sins are also 
among the facts of daily life. But moral and physical evil on a scale beyond 
man’s apparent deserving are so persistent in history, so widespread at any 
particular time, that they imperiously demand to be related to some primeval 
catastrophe involving the deliberate rejection of a supernatural destiny and 
of powers proportionate to it. The loss of these powers, which (though 
supernatural and in no way owing to our nature) governed so intimately the 
life of humanity in its origins, could scarcely fail to shake and perhaps 
grievously wound the whole human framework. 

So much for evil, as it is at first perceived. The good in the world is even 
more striking, and far less susceptible of a natural explanation. If we hold 
that man has lost something in nature because of his abandonment of a 
nobler end, we cannot ignore the evidences of his restoration and the signs 
of supernatural goodness in the midst of almost unendurable evil. 

The relations between the great religions of the world are constantly the 
subject of debate among scholars. If orthodox Christians cannot admit 
that their religion is a derivation from contemporary world-religions, but 
insist that it is divinely revealed and the result of a supernatural inter- 
vention in the world, they still have to recognise certain remarkable resem- 
blances. Whatever the reason for these may be, they are evidence of the 
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noblest aspirations of man. So noble indeed that it is scarcely possible to 
believe that they are entirely the product of unaided human minds. Through 
all the idolatry and the gross immorality which are bound up with many 
religions and which defaced the beauty of the ancient world, there can be 
perceived ideals and teachings se exalted and so closely resembling those 
proclaimed in the Old Testament that they may well be regarded as a frag- 
mentary reproduction of the same original truth. And if we accept the Old 
Testament as supernatural revelation, it is reasonable to suppose that this 
primitive revelation extended over a wider area than Egypt and Palestine, 
either through contact with the Jewish people or as a result of an earlier 
unity before the division and distribution of the nations. 

Whatever may be said of other religions, Judaism possesses a sublimity 
and a power that surpasses any known capacity in man. And when we recall 
the conditions in which its teaching was developed, expounded with beauty 
and grace, and firmly maintained in the midst of a wayward, primitive people, 
suffering for centuries the heaviest blows of fortune and tempted on all sides 
by the fierce immorality of their neighbours, we cannot but see here a divine 
intervention, the presence of supernatural power overcoming both natural 
imperfection and the abnormal tendency to sin which appears to be part of 
man’s historical make-up. 

All this applies a fortiori to Christianity, with its still more sublime 
teaching, going out from Judaism and conquering the pagans themselves 
with a purer ethic even than that of the Old Testament.. Not even national 
pride counts from this time forward, no more concessions are made to 
individual weakness, justice itself must be transcended by charity. The 
success of this transformation of man’s natural instincts, not destroying 
these but exalting them almost beyond recognition, is the most manifest sign 
of the persistence and grandeur of the supernatural favours. 

A long line of the world’s greatest and noblest leaders in thought and 
action presents the same teStimony to the supernatural. Plato longing to see 
beauty pure, and Virgil foretelling the splendid renewal of a world grown old 
and the rise of a new race of men: these are not unjustly considered to be 
anime naturaliter christiane, not indeed as if by their natural power they 
could rise to a prophecy of Christian truth and a yearning for the beatific 
vision, but because by a special divine favour they were permitted to sense 
obscurely and distantly the grand design of God for the salvation of the 
human race. And again their grandeur is overshadowed by that of the great 
Jewish prophets and patriarchs, sometimes men of inferior intellectual power 
and even capable of gross immorality. The Psalmist has all Virgil’s poetic 
gifts, and something more which does not yield to the explanation of literary 
critics. Plato’s grandiose conception of subsistent beauty is still far removed 
from the living God of Abraham and Moses, men not given to philosophical 
speculation but humbly ready for the divine touch. Still greater are the 
Christian saints ; poets and philosophers, contemplatives and men of action. 
For all our frailty, our love of ease and our infidelity, there is in Christian 
history a presence showing itself in effects that is unlike anything else in the 
world’s story ; ultimately we must trace this to the founder of Christianity, 
in whose life all other signs of supernatural intervention are repeated and 
surpassed. 
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' Take away the miracles, forget the effect on two thousand years of history, 
do not even pay attention to the meaning of His utterances, but look only 
at the manner of His deeds and words, and in Jesus of Nazareth you still see 
a human goodness that by its incomparable perfection excludes a human 
origin. To the test-question “‘ What think you of Christ ?’ anyone aware 
of the bare minimum of undisputed facts must answer, at least, “ That He 
is the living and supreme testimony of a world ennobled beyond its natural 
grandeur through a gracious and unmerited intervention of its Creator.” 
The fact of Christ is the clearest evidence that we are not in a natural state, 
but elevated far beyond it. 

These are the broad, general facts. Before they can be organised as a 
proof of the existence of a supernatural order or as evidence of the relation 
between this and the natural order, it is necessary to examine the philo- 
sophical presuppositions and the theological significance of the facts. 


* * * * 


St Thomas Aquinas, living in an age when the supernatural was as 
familiar as the natural, clearly distinguishes between the two orders, but 
accepts verbal usages which are confusing at first sight both to defenders and 
opponents of the supernatural in a more secular age. He follows Aristotle, 
who knew nothing of a supernatural order in the Christian sense, in defining 
natural as that which is derived from the essential principles of a thing or as 
that which belongs to it from its origin (nativitas) ; but as an example of the 
latter he gives original sin, with a reference to Ephesians ii. 8, and adds that 
in this sense divine grace can be said to be natural to Christ because He 
possessed it from His nativity.} 

Elsewhere he shows how the term “ nature ”’ has been applied in varying 
senses closely dependent on one another. As it is derived from “ nativity,” 
it implies generation and is thus easily applied to the principle of generation, 
and even to any intrinsic principle of motion. As the purpose of generation 
is to produce an essence of a certain species, nature comes to mean the defini- 
tion of a thing, that which makes it what it is, its essential principles, It 
follows that whatever is convenient to the nature, and corresponds to its 
essential principles, is natural.? 

Understood in this way, all reality might be described as natural; and 
we do in fact speak of the divine nature and mean by it that which makes 
God what He is, as we mean by human nature that which makes man what 
he is. But there is a difference, due to the limitations of human knowledge ; 
for we know something about the essential principles of humanity, the 
meaning of rationality and of animal life, but the definition of the Godhead 
is beyond our power. And it is here that the distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural has to be asserted. 

Critics of the Thomistic proofs of God’s existence nearly always fail to 
understand how limited is the claim made for them. Kant and those who 
followed him asserted that, like the ontological argument, they included a 
definition of necessary being and from this definition proceeded to the affirma- 
tion of God’s existence. This is not the. place to vindicate the Thomistic 


1 Summa Theologica III, q. 2, a. 12. 
® Ibid.,a.1. Cf. I, q. 29, a. 1, ad 4um. ; I-II, q. 10, a. 1. 
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proofs, and there are happily ‘many signs of a reaction against the Kantian 
criticism and of a recognition at least that these proofs merit serious con- 
sideration ; but it is important to notice that St Thomas himself explicitly 
limited his conclusion to the assertion of a simple fact, maintaining that we 
do not even know in what the act of existence consists in God. The Domi- 
nican translation } runs :— 


To exist can mean either of two things. It may mean the act of 
existence, or it may mean the composition of a proposition effected by 
the mind in joining a predicate to a subject. Taking to exist in the first 
sense, we cannot understand God’s Existence nor His Essence ; but only 
in the second sense. We know that this proposition which we form 
about God when we say God ezists, is true ; and this we know from His 
effects.? 


Similarly, in the Summa contra Gentiles, he insists : “* We cannot know what 
God is, but what He is not and the relation which other things have towards 
Him.” * That is not to say that the unaided human reason has to be content 
with the bare assertion of the fact of God. In saying what God is not, and 
in defining the relation of other things to Him, we attribute to Him very real 
and positive perfections, though the precise manner in which they are found 
in Him escapes us. St Thomas’s fourth proof leads from the perception of 
goodness and truth in the visible world to the existence of a God who is 
goodness and truth in the highest degree; the attributes of infinity and 
immutability are negative in form because we can find no more exact definition 
of the divine perfection and activity than by denying any limitation in them. 
If the visible world on which we base our arguments is so wonderful, and 
so complicated that even now science is confronted with mysteries at every 
turn, how much more wonderful, mysterious and ineffable, must be-the world 
of reality behind these stammering assertions of the fact of God and the 
dependence of creatures upon Him! The contrast has seldom been more 
finely expressed than in Alice Meynell’s poem To a Daisy :— 
Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide 
e all created things, secrets from me, 


And stand a barrier to eternity. 
And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 


From where I dwell—upon the hither side ? 
tale 1 pe eather gay Tey, i 
When s penetrate all things 

And then look back ? For this I must abide, 


oe ae oe ee Oe Oe ee ee 
Literally between me and the world. 
Then shall drink from in beneath a spring, 


1 Published by Burns and Oates. 

® Ibid., I, q.8,a.4ad 2um. As there are theologians who are not hesitant even about 
translating esse by “ existence,” it may be useful to have the Latin original : Esse duplicitur 
icitur : modo, significat actum essendi ; alio modo i i 
tionis, quam anima adinvenit conjungens i 
esse, non possumus scire esse Dei, sicut nec ejus i 
enim quod haec quam formamus de Deo, cum dicimus Deus est, vera est. Et hoc 
scimus ex ejus effectibus, 

* I, 80: Non enim de Deo capere possumus quid est, sed quid non est, et qualiter alia se 
habeant ad ipsum. 
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And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 
O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing ? * 


It is “‘ God’s side ” in which the supernatural consists, and it is this that 
escapes us, We have eyes to see the things around us; senses powerfully 
sided by.marvellous devices of our inventive minds to perceive their intricate 
structure—even at distances which stagger the imagination ; we have minds 
that reflect on the individual objects of sense-perception and attain a know- 
ledge of the universal, we know not only the man in front of us but the very 
essence of humanity. We can desire and love the things thus presented to us 
by the senses; and we can refine our loves, directing them to the nobler 
reality multiplied and individualised in visible things. But we have no 
means proportionate to know God as we know external reality : He cannot 
be seen with the eye, nor discovered by any reflective process save in the 
limited sense already explained.. He can be loved indeed, with an ardent 
and fine love, but unless our nature be elevated beyond all the power which 
properly belongs to it, love must remain blind and for ever unsatisfied by the 
possession of the object loved. 

If God could never be known except through creatures, never loved save 
with a blind love, in what would man’s destiny consist ? A naturally im- 
mortal being, he looks forward to eternal happiness as a consequence of. 
fulfilling the law known by reason, he knows that this happiness can 
only consist in the supreme goodness which he identifies with God, and 
he longs—having seen God’s mighty works—to know more intimately 
the cause of them. Plato has expressed most beautifully this longing in 
the heart. of man :— 


What then do we suppose would be the feelings of one who came to 
behold Beauty itself clear, undefiled and undlloyed by human flesh or 
colours or other lumber of mortality, and was able to gaze upon the one 
divine and absolute Beauty ? Think you that life would be a poor thing 
for one looking thither and seeing Beauty with his soul’s eye and enjoy- 
ing its real presence ? # 


Is this a vain desire ? ‘ Is there not an intrinsic contradiction in this hypo- 
thesis of an intelligence ever opened on an horizon completely closed ? ” ® 
And yet if this desire, which remains on the natural plane, being a wish to 
know the Author of Nature and the First Cause of Beauty, must be satisfied, 
how can there be a distinction between the natural and the supernatural ? 
For to know directly the First Cause is to know not the Author of Nature 
alone but God in His whole reality and perfect simplicity, without any 
distinction of Nature and Supernature. 

This. natural desire, St Thomas insists, cannot be vain, and therefore 
beatitude for man consists in the intuitive vision of God. As he also insists 
that the vision of God is completely beyond man’s natural powers, the 
theologians are much exercised to discover the exact meaning of his. doctrine. 


+ Poems by Alice Meynell. Dae ae eg 
§ ge Sy tee Translation by Shane Leslie; Fortune Press, 

7A Sertillanges, O.P. Somme Théologique, Traduction Frongise, Raion de a 
Révue des Jeunes. 1-I1, qq. 1-5, p. 810. 
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All are agreed, however, as to the intimate réle which grace (that is to say, 
the supernatural) plays in the life of man; there is a distinction, but no 
abrupt division, for “faith presupposes natural knowledge, as grace pre- 
supposes nature, and perfection the perfectible.” 1 There is a limit indeed 
to man’s natural powers of knowing and loving, but it is a limit which can be 
bridged by the power of God ; and in view of the passive disposition * of the 
creature to be elevated by its Creator, together with the capacity of the 
intellect to range over the whole field of being and of the will to love—even 
blindly—the highest good, it is most convenient that He should do so. Asa 
matter of historical fact, He has given us from the beginning a supernatural 
destiny and equipped us with the means of attaining it. 

Even the attainment of so glorious an end, the entry of redeemed man 
into heaven, is not violent ; there is no sudden plunging of human nature 
into the infinity of supernatural life. We are prepared by grace, and our joy 
in heaven is measured by the extent of our supernatural charity on earth; 
not that there is an equality, but only a distant proportion, between the 
obscure view and uncertain possession of this life and the complete union 
and luminous vision of the next. 

Sanctifying grace implies a real possession of God and a genuine knowledge 
of supernatural truth. God gives Himself (since the soul cannot naturally 
grasp the infinite) in a manner very different from and far more intimate than 
His way of being in every creature, by His power, His presence, and His 
essence.* He is there as someone intimately known and greatly loved, as 
the dearest of good friends, so that the soul is endowed, in St Thomas’s phrase, 
with “‘ the power of enjoying a divine person.” * Nor is this idle theological 
speculation ; it is the simple and obvious interpretation of the promise of 
Christ that He and the Father would dwell in those who loved Him (John 
xiv. 28), as also of St Pau]’s teaching that we are temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Sanctifying grace brings with it the infused virtues, of faith, hope and 
charity, rendering the intellect and will capable of acting on the supernatural 
plane, beyond their normal capacity ; faith, in particular, brings the intellect 
to the perception of revealed truth ; hope and charity respectively establish 
the will’s confidence and make possible its love towards God, not merely as 
the First Cause of all things, but as He is in Himself. To these are added the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, identified with those enumerated by Isaiah (xi. 2-3), 


1 Summa Theologica I, q. 2, a. 2, ad lum. Pére Sertillanges (op. cit.) s of the 


continuity of hature and grace, and boldly recognises “* une certaine homogentéité relative ” 
between them. In the time of the great disputes with Protestantism, mainly on the subject 
of , theologians of the highest repute and uestionable orthodoxy used equally 
bold expressions. Dominicus Soto wrote: ‘“‘ There is in man a natural appetite for that 
true beatitude which consists in the vision of God.’’ (Comment. in 4. Sententiarum, Disp. 
XLIX, quest. II, art. 1.) And Bellarmine: “ It is not a slight question, whether that 
eternal beatitude which consists in the vision of God is the natural or supernatural end of 
man. . . . I reply that beatitude is the natural end of man in rd to the appetite, but 
not in regard to the attainment. . . . It is not novel oth maven of human nature that 
it should have a natural appetite for something which it can only o with supernatural 
help.’” (Disputationem du controversiis Christiane Fidei, Tome IV: De Gratia Primi 
Hominis, cap. vii.) 

: Cf. S Theologica I This by 

* Cf. Summa ica I, q. 8, a. 3. presence is way of efficient causality, 
ee Co ne ee it perfectly in 

t state ‘ 


« Summa Theologica I, q. 48, a. 8. 
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which make easier the supernatural activity of the intellect and will by 
rendering these faculties, already given new powers by the virtues, more 
ready to respond to the promptings of God. 

These supernatural endowments are not merely added to the natural 
powers of man, they transform human nature itself, maintaining the integrity 
of the latter, however, and even rendering it finer as nature. This extra- 
ordinary elevation of nature was most striking in the first man who possessed, 
as @ consequence of grace, a natural balance and control of the appetites 
together with a clarity of perception surpassing even the insight and firmness 
of soul attained by the saints after years of struggle and asceticism. But the 
saints also show the power of grace over nature, for the law of the super- 
natural is quite general and perpetual. Grace is only prevented from working 
the same natural effects in us because, as a consequence of original sin and 
even after forgiveness of the fault, we must always lack a certain balance and 
our nature can never be completely readjusted under the suave control of a 
will directed firmly towards its supernatural end. 

Here lie the roots of man’s grandeur and his misery. Since he is destined 
for a supernatural end, he cannot fail to be given the opportunity of the grace 
necessary to attain it; that he appears to be completely ignorant of grace 
and the supernatural, as of the fundamental Christian truths, in no way affects 
the working of this universal law. If not by normal channels, then by ways 
beyond our understanding, God will reveal to him the essential supernatural 
truths and give him the grace to act in accordance with them, always provided 
that he makes such efforts to serve God as his natural powers permit. 

These, though insecurely adjusted, remain intact. Man is still capable, 
as are all creatures, of making his proper and natural contribution to the 
fulfilment of the divine plan ; by reason of his intelligence he can understand 
the underlying principles of that design as they are manifested in his own 
nature. In a word, he is capable of observing the natural law. Nevertheless, 
he infringes it in fact and acts in defiance of all natural instincts so often and 
so generally, because of his fallen state and the loss of original integrity, that 
it seems necessary to expect in the revelation which leads to the restoration 
of humanity something of natural as well as supernatural truth. And grace 
is absolutely and always necessary to remit the sin of infringing even the 
natural law, deliberately and knowingly. Clear then as is the distinction 
between the natural and supernatural in the thought of St Thomas,-it is also 
manifest that they do not represent two mutually exclusive preserves in one 
of which man can roam only by abandoning the other. 

Grace and the right ordering of human life, the very possibility of a 
supernatural destiny, are derived from the most perfect unity of all: the 
unity of the natural and the supernatural in the Incarnate Word. There for 
our sakes, because He will not permit at any stage of history the gifts of 
nature to be uncrowned by grace, God assumes to Himself a human nature 
in all its frailties save sin and endows it with the fullness of grace, not to 
prepare it for a distant and uncertain supernatural destiny, but to render it 
here and now perfectly at one with the divine nature, united in the ineffable 
personality of the Word. 


EDWARD QUINN. . 
Lonpon. 





“COMPULSORY CHRISTIANITY.” 
THE REV. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


THERE is a memorable story of a retort made by Connop Thirlwall (1797- 
1875), one of the very greatest of British historical scholars and “‘ cor sapiens 
et intelligens ad discernendum judicium,” to quote his epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey. We may usefully recall it to-day when Mr Butler’s Educational Bill 
has passed its second reading without a division and is confidently expected 
to become Jaw. Thirlwall had. boldly pleaded in favour of the admission of 
dissenters to academical degrees and published a pamphlet exposing the 
perfunctoriness of the religious education which then existed and stating that 
compulsory chapel services were “ a hindrance and not a help to the religious 
life.” Christopher Wordsworth, the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was deeply shocked and demanded the resignation of his post as assistant 
tutor with what Macaulay called “ unutterable baseness and dirtiness.” His 
linguistic scholarship included Hebrew, Greek and Latin; Portugese, 
Spanish, French and Italian ; German and Dutch. On receiving from Lord 
Melbourne the Bishopric of St Davids, in 1840, he learnt to preach in Welsh 
and became a diligent visitor and administrator of his very large diocese. He 
was a better churchman and less ironically unorthodox, according to modern 
Anglican standards, than he is generally represented to have been. He built 
numerous churches and schools and spent £80,000 of his own private money 
on this work. He won the admiration and affection of many Welsh non- 
conformists among whom he lived and laboured for thirty-four years. He 
consistently advocated the abolition of Jewish disabilities in 1848, and was 
the sole bishop on the bench who voted for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church in 1869, although, like Martineau, he would have preferred a system 
of concurrent endowments—a system which, in educational principle, is 
timidly embodied in the new Bill. He was buried in Westminster Abbey side 
by side with his old Charterhouse school-fellow, Grote, the celebrated author 
of The History of Greece. 

The story, as I now remember it, is that someone hyperzealous for religious 
education said very warmly, “‘ But you see, my lord, it simply must be 
compulsory Christianity or no Christianity at all.” After an ominous pause 
the bishop answered with withering innocence, “ I am afraid I cannot see the 
distinction.” 2 

Many years ago, when I first heard of that remark I felt I could have 
hugged the learned bishop. Narrow partisanship supercharged with stupidity 
and intolerance merits a chilling rebuke. Now, on further reflection in later 
life, I have become doubtful of the deadliness of the bishop’s thrust. Neat and 
piercing as it is, I suspect a lurking fallacy. If they will consent to regard, 
as they should, the zealot’s meaning rather than his words, which are 
indefensible, some of my readers may sharé my hesitation. The meaning, I 
suppose, was not compulsory Christianity or no Christianity at all, but 
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compulsory provision for national education in Christianity or the decay of the 
Faith. 

Even this is too dismal a prediction. Christianity, as its most heroic 
epochs have proved and as this war has tragically shown in more than one 
country, can survive refusal to make public provision to teach it in State 
schools and can triumph over cruellest persecution and even over, what is stll 
worse, an insidious totalitarian teaching of a diabolical distortien of it. It is 
hardly extravagant to say that Christians are usually at their best when 
things are at their worst, and at their worst when things are at their best. 

This, however, may tempt us to be too complacent.. The attitude of the 
bishop’ s censor needs closer examination for it goes a good deal deeper than, 
I imagine, the censor himself realised. Let me therefore approach the 
question eirenically through less contentious fields and ask whether the 
provision- for the teaching of Art in State-schools means “‘ Compulsory Art.” 
There are nearly as many distinct definitions of Atsthetics as there are 
of Religion. There is a like element of fundamental mysticism, or, at least, 
of feeling, in both. If, however, we may roughly regard the Spirit of Art as 
primarily and essentially a devotedness to the beautiful, we may recognise 
a kinship and, if we extend the term beautiful to include “the beauty of 
Holiness,” a wide identity with religion itself. 

I do not think it would be eccentric to ask whether there can be such a 
thing as compulsory mathematics. For the real point to note is that a sincere 
and intelligent acceptance of any truth, in any sphere of thought or world of 
discourse, is the veluntary obedience of a convinced mind to that truth’s own 
intrinsic authority and self-vindicating claim. Political compulsion can exact 
only false pretences without and cowardly apostasies within. To-day when 
the State encroaches on parental responsibilities without effective protest we 
take it pretty well as axiomatic that there must be compulsory national 
education and therefore naturally compulsory education in arithmetic. It 
would be quite exciting to discover a teacher or a parent to demand a 
conscience clause or the right of withdrawal in the matter of mathematics on 
the ground of some abstract four-dimensional or space-time theory. Such a 
demand would be no doubt very popular with the children. Not even the 
multiplication table can be understood as true as long as the children’s 
attitude towards it is a blind and enforced submission to an unintelligible 
formula. No doubt 2 + 2 = 4 can be taught with some efficieney by a 
common crook about to qualify to become one of the world’s leading financiers. 
But he would suffer as a teacher because he could not bring to his subject 
another order of enthusiasm, or awaken in the minds of his young pupils 
another kind of ambition. Only a fine personality with a kindling ardour for 
mathematics as such can make “ graphs ”’ live, and turn, for older students, 
Brook Taylor’s Methodus Incrementorum into a stirring romance. To a greater 
extent and depth will this become significant when we come to the teaching 
of poetry, music, the plastic arts and what is loosely called “‘ Nature Study.” 
These need imaginative incitement and emotional response. It is here that 
their close affinity with religion becomes obvious and a felt reality. 

We should all pity the unhappy child whom some cold Philistine or worldly 
Vulgarian tried to “‘ compel ’’ to love beauty of form, colour, sound, language 
or exalted ideas clothed in some such meaningful medium. To give a some- 
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what cruelly humorous and extreme example of this, I may mention an 
unrecorded but authentic incident enacted by a head teacher much praised 
by his unsuspecting vicar for the—in more than a metaphorical sense— 
striking vitality of his religious teaching. A pupil who was present at the 
memorable scene described it in after years to a friend of mine. Pointing 
with outstretched finger, as if it had been a revolver, at a particular boy, the 
teacher demanded sternly ‘“‘ What is God?” The boy became mute and 
frozen with fear. ‘“‘ What is God?” thundered the teacher. The pupil 
shivered and stammered “‘ D-d-don’t know, sir.” “ Don’t know, indeed ! 
How often must I tell you before you remember ? God,” with a wicked clout 
on one side of the boy’s face, “‘ is,” giving a resounding smack on the other 
side, ‘* Love,” with a final vicious box that half-lifted the boy out of his desk. 
** Now,” said the teacher triumphantly, “ You know what God is.” 

That is how not to do it, though, probably the diocesan inspector would 
get remarkably prompt answers from the school. This reveals how complete 
a contradiction in terms is compulsory Christianity. Nevertheless legalised 
statutory provision for religious education no more involves compulsory 
religion than statutory provision for education in Science and Art involves 
compulsory devotion to Truth and Beauty. What it may properly imply is 
that teachers are in principle in loco parentis, as is, in practice, a private tutor 
of the old trusted type in a family. Christian parents are recognised by the 
Government as having a right to demand that adequate legal provision shall 
be made by the schools (to which parents are compelled by law to send their 
children) to bring up their children as Christians, and not as neutrals or 
belligerent secularists, in so far as.a favourable atmosphere and an agreed 
syllabus can ensure or promote this. We cannot say with reason, still less 
with generosity, that parents who provide at home, a spirit and a training 
intentionally Christian are thereby imposing on their family a compulsory 
Christianity or compulsory morals such as honesty, veracity and chastity. 
At any rate Edmund Gosse in his narrow evangelical home and John Stuart 
Mill in his rationalist and secularist home must be said to have been similarly 
“compelled”; and what strictures are passed on the compulsoriness of 
Gosse’s Christianity must also be passed on the compulsoriness of Mill’s 
rationalism, for, in either interest, there never can be a purely neutral home 
atmosphere if children are to be subjected: to any home influence at all: 
Whatever the virtues of the home-life, they are in their ultimate nature 
essentially inward and personal, however much they may be in childhood 
encouraged and developed by the infection and stimulus of the domestic 
environment and atmosphere. The Christian religion consists in its being at 
last voluntary, in its being sincerely accepted by the growing mind’s approval 
and final decision of faith. A detected thief will be punished ; but a man who 
refrains from stealing merely because he is afraid of being found out and sent 
to gaol is not honest but dishonest, however correct his overt behaviour. If 
schools are expected to train children to be “ good citizens,” it should be 
recognised that this means much more and other than an education in the 
outward acts and secularities of the social and political life, especially in a 
State that by its very constitution professes to be a Christian State. It means, 
at the lowest, that our humblest civic virtues are rooted in an inward morality 
which cannot be dissociated from some idealistic end and emotional enthu- 
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siasm, or, as I should contend, from an ideal and an emotion fundamentally 
religious touched with the Kantian awe of the order of the starry heavens 
above and of the authority of an imperative “* ought ” within. 

Consider now how Christian parents normally make provision in the home 
for the education and training of their children in Christian living. They do 
this through simple family worship, the singing of hymns, the reading of 
Seripture, the recitation and learning by heart of the great passages of the 
Bible, devotional and literary, and by family and private prayers with 
sppropriate bodily behaviour. The most affectionate and conscientious 
parents will take their children to Church and Sunday-school and send them 
i the various week-evening church-meetings for young people. In these and 
other ways they will endeavour to induce their children to find a wholesome 
delight in these things. They will, however, should it be necessary, compel 
them to attend and will assert their parental authority over them in accord- 
ance with their parental responsibility and duty. That children may dislike 
this and find it boring and oppressive is by no means conclusive, though it 
should be a warning of some serious failure in the parental or public methods 
employed. William Cobbett, the most extraordinary Englishman of his time, 
as Thomas Barnes of The Times described his old stubborn antagonist in his 
obituary, never forced his children even to learn to read or write or count 
until they clamoured eagerly to be taught and to emulate their father. But 
even Cobbett would have admitted that it is not for children to lay down the 
law to their parents ; nor is it, at this stage of their development, for them to 
withdraw or absent themselves if in their parents’ judgement it is good for 
them to attend. Later on, a time will come when the growingly independent 
and self-assertive adolescent will choose his religion or irreligion for himself 
as also he will choose in spite of or because of all inducements and encourage- 
ments whether he will be pure in thought and act or whether he will embark 
on @ criminal, socially piratical and economically parasitic career. 

Shall we say that the home or the Sunday school stands: therefore for a 
compulsory Christianity ? Should we say so even if the home or school 
engaged at a salary a tuter or an expert superintendent, or a whole staff of 
religious teachers ? And here a strange confusion is introduced. Some one 
will object, “‘ But there is a whole world of difference between schools built 
or maintained out of public rates and taxes and private ventures like home 
and Church.” There is a difference even when the, national religion of the 
State is Christianity. But the difference whatever its force has nothing 
whatever to do with the point which I am raising. The compulsory payment 
of rates and taxes by atheists and other dissident and disaffected minorities 
may raise a political issue, but only as the protestant succession to the throne 
may, or as may the forcing of pacifists and conscientious objectors to pay for 
the Navy, Army and Air Force or as may disciples of Auberon Herbert to pay 
even for our police force. This, however, to any clear-minded and considering 
person is not the issue which I am singling out in this discussion. It may be 
argued, it is being argued forcefully and brilliantly by many uncompromising 
individualists, that there is the gravest peril to education itself in all com- 
pulsory and authoritarian State-education even in secular subjects. On this 
ground there are objectors to every national system of education. If it is 
now too late to object to the existence of this system it is not too late to be 
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alertly critical of its working. I have before me a remarkable pamphlet on 
The New Authoritarianism in Education.1 Dr L. P. Jacks in a characteristic- 
ally whimsical but serious and incisive argument advocates “‘ the principle of 
Government by Education, as opposed to its converse, that of Education by 
Government, which latter you will find involved more or less in all systems of 
State control, with such results in the extreme case as may now be seen in 
Germany.” I believe a most formidable case can on these lines be made out 
against all State systems of compulsory education which, as Dr Jacks puts it, 
“ take the control of the citizens’ conduct, and the consequent formation of 
. character, out of his own hands thereby reducing him from his status as a man 
to that of a machine or cog in the wheel.” These are cautionary words 
never so much needed or so little heeded as now when projects for our coming 
peace have many features more ugly and sinister than those of war itself. 
We stand to-day in peril of finding that when we have won the war we have 
lost that for which we fought. Vae victoribus ! For the vanquished may have 
riveted a bureaucratic officialism, distinguished in little but the name from 
totalitarianism, on what we once believed to have been a democracy of 
upstanding freedom-loving citizens. Already the individual, even the little 
group or party, has become a pithed frog in a scientific laboratory stimulated 
by a little acid dropped from above or by an electrical shock switched on from a 
departmental machine called a “ Ministry.” The amazing stupidity is that 
we are being deluded to believe that our mechanical reflexes are our moral 
and intelligent responses as free citizens. Assuming, however, as I do, that 
it is too late to raise the question of a compulsory national system of educa- 
tion, I am alarmed and jealous concerning its ethical character and concerned 
over the necessity of basing it on Christian motives and sanctions. My 
argument is based on certain assumptions. The first was settled politically 
in 1870 that a compulsory system of national education has been found to be 
desirable in the interests of the individual and of society. The second is that 
provision must be made within that system for the Christian education of the 
children of such parents as demand it. The third is that such provision must 
include the existing or improved safeguards against the victimisation of 
parents, children, teachers and minority groups of citizens. Difficulties will, 
of course, arise especially when searched out and exploited for partisan and 
sectional propagandist purposes. And some difficulties will have to be 
accepted by citizens of goodwill as irremovable in any unified system, though 
they should be made as few and as little hurtful as possible. 

In single-teacher schools, which are numerous in rural districts, the 
teacher may conscientiously find himself unable to put the normal system, 
in so far as it concerns religious education, into effect. If no accommodating 
transfer of that teacher to a multiple-teacher school can be satisfactorily 
arranged, the most charitable and tolerant as well as the most practical thing 
to do would be to organise a rota of volunteers such as the Vicar or Free 
Church minister or some available religious laymen. This would involve to 
that extent “ the right of entry,” not favoured generally but in such excep- 
tional circumstances the lesser of two evils. But whatever difficulties may 
arise, it must be remembered, especially by the teachers themselves, that 


1 By L. P, Jacks, Stanley Maxwell and John Murray : ‘The individualist Bookshop, | 


154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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teachers exist for the children not children for teachers. Children must never 
be regarded as fodder for the teaching profession. The hardship, if hardship 
there must be, should be borne by the teachers and on no account must parents 
or the children be victimised for the sake of the economic prospects or pro- 
fessional career of the teacher, This, I believe, will be frankly admitted by 
every honourable and public-spirited teacher. But this may mean, and the 
fact must be faced, that in open competition among teachers applying for a 
post, all other things being equal (which they never are), the teacher who 
will be selected, especially for single-teacher schools, is likely to be the one 
best fitted to discharge the general duties, including religious education. 
This assumes that the normal expectation of the country is that teachers who 
conscientiously object to engage in religious education will be a small minority, 
and as a former President of the Board of Education said, ‘* minorities must 
suffer ; it is the badge of their tribe.” But the suffering must be sensitively 
considered and, as far as no greater suffering is thereby inflicted on parents 
and children, it should be avoided. 

A Christian school, then, will insist on maintaining its Christian character 
andtone. This applies in principle, of course, to Jewish or other schools, 
* I think it may quite fairly be said that our modern British State is more 
generously tolerant of religious differences of opinion and more sincere in its 
endeavour to accommodate dissidents within our educational. system than 
any totalitarian State can allow itself to be of differences of opinion on theories 
of “ citizenship” which has become “the blessed word” of secularists. 
Indeed, modern theories of citizenship engender more social disorder, more 
violent and menacing upheavals than modern theories of religion, if only 
because in this country we have had the lessons of religious toleration 
well rubbed into us. Rarely now do they give rise to riotous attempts 
at political revolution. But hot and hysterical admirers of totalitarian 
single-party States—Falangist, Fascist, Nazi-Socialists or Soviet-Socialist 
—challenge our Monarchy and may again inflame riots and cause blood- 
shed between, say, our British Communists: and British Fascists. such 
as occurred before this war. “Citizenship ” is not necessarily a reconciling 
or peace-making ideal. British Communists and British Fascists alike would 
or should conscientiously object to their children being taught that citizenship 
involves a loyal support of our British constitution and that citizens should 
abstain from propaganda to bring about by violence or “ direct action” a 
totalitarian putch or revolution. Materialists, rationalists, secularists, who 
oppose religious education and set up against it what they call citizenship 
slur over the inherent difficulties caused by intense differences of opinion on 
what is “* good citizenship.”” When cornered on this essentially doctrinal issue 
they tend to become impatient and testy and sometimes volubly unintelligible. 
If we are to study the exacting art of living together we must learn to accept 
reasonable compromises in the interest of a stable and statesmanlike compre- 
hension of varying educational] ideals of social, political and economic well- 
being. Among these ideals must surely be the supreme religious ideal of a 
Civitas Dei. 
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ANTISEMITISM. 
A CHAPTER IN WORLD HISTORY. 
G. G. COULTON, D.Lrr., F.B.A. 


CLosE upon sixty years ago, I fell in with an article on this subject by a 
leader’ of Jewish thought.1 Next year, and frequently thenceforward, I was 
brought into close personal contact with this problem. And now at last, in 
class-work at the University of Toronto, it turns up periodically as an 
important chapter in medieval history, with living interest for a Canadian 
population which cannot altogether ignore Antisemitism, yet has no such 
exaggerated experience as might tempt it to unthinking violence. A Jewish 
pupil, when we come to this point in class, will naturally ask: “‘ Why should 
we be penalised for life by what is an accident of birth ?” and the teacher, 
struggling for the simplest terms in which to unravel this complicated paradox 
in face of a dozen immature minds, learns thereby, or ought to learn, something 
fresh for himself. 

Incontestably, Judaism fills one of the most remarkable chapters in all 
world-history. Apart from the Far East, it is the most ancient of existing 
institutions, Its nearest contemporary is the Roman Catholic Church ; yet 
that is younger by at least five centuries, and has changed considerably more 
during this shorter life. The two mam characteristics of this religion are its 
monotheism and its minute and strict legalism. Let us hear Lucien Wolf 
(1884) describe the creed which he so ably champions (p. 254) :— 


“‘ This virtual assumption that the limits of human knowledge can 
extend no farther than those of the visible world appears to me to be the 
central idea of Judaism. We have as a consequence a presentment of 
the Deity which is almost entirely that of a great ethical abstraction— 
the principle of morality and justice at the root of all social well-being ; 
and we have also as another and strictly logical consequence the teaching 
that temporal happiness is the goal of existence, and the whole aim of an 
action that should be regulated in accordance with the justice, i.e, the 
workings, of nature. . . . The Mosaic teaching deified this principle of f 
law and justice as the highest power within the reach of human 
apprehension,”’ 


Thus we have “ positivism before Auguste Comte”; and also, far more 
definitely than in any other great religion, the double force of creed and 
wee For 


* in Judaism the religion and the race are almost interchangeable terms, 


1 What is Judaism ? a Question of To-day (Fortnightly Review, 1884, p. 287) by Lucien 
Wolf, afterwards President of the Jewish Hist. Soc. of England, and author of Antisemitism 
in Encyc. rg rEg Compare Judaism as Creed and Life, by Rabbi Morris Joseph (2nd 
edit., 1910) ; . Friedlander (Principal of the Jewish Coll London) The Jewish F 

reel) + ; " Cecil Roth (Reader in Post-biblical Jewish Bees at: Oxford) A .Short \ 
History of the Jewish People (19386). 
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The rigid observance during long centuries of a ‘ peculiar ’ legalism by a 
- peculiarly exclusive people has necessarily resulted in the people 
becoming the manifestation of its laws.” + 


In one sense we may stress the vagueness of Jewish rina -which 
was Officially pledged neither to a Personal God nor to the immortality of the 
soul. But the idea of a Personal God, the Father, became so general that 
Spinoza was condemned as a heretic for denying it; and medieval prayer 
books stress equally the God of Justice with the God of Love. And, at its 
lowest, it still remains far superior to Gentile idolatry. It was Matthew 
Arnold’s “‘ Eternal, not ourselves, working for righteousness ”; a minimum 
acceptable, so far as it goes, both to the fervent Christian and to Gibbon’s 
“ Philosophic Atheist.” The more we reduce it to an abstraction, the higher 
tribute we pay to a race which, amidst a world which “ worshipt stocks and 
stones,” could deify such an abstraction with a persistence, and in the best 


souls with a fervour, which Judaism has shown. Its God-was laid up where" 


neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where'thieves do not break through 
and steal. Where can we find satire more perfect than in Isaiah xliv. 13 ff., 
perfect in its homely and direct expression of a high moral truth? When, 
again, we feel most strongly the besetting dangers of a creed which emphasises 
so constantly the claim of a consecrated * People, let us turn to Job xiii. 15 


and Habakkuk iii. for moments of unselfishness unsurpassed by Marcus 


Aurelius. Behind the exaggerated introspection and conviction of special 
divine grace which is the snare of all religious writing, the book which Gentiles 


‘eall Old Testament has been for ages a Jacob’s Ladder of prayer not only for 


Judaism, but for the nations. 

Wolf, however, lays far greater stress on the other side, which certainly 
goes farther to explain the eternal problem of Jewish unpopularity. Much of 
the lofty spirituality of psalmists and prophets was due to their sacra 
indignatio at the materialism of their environment. They show us in ancient 


‘Palestine a fierce jostle for prosperity, of the kind that every society of every 


age, through the Middle Ages and down to the present day, has regarded as 
the crying evil of its own time, while no religious creed has yet got the better 
of it. In Isaiah’s Palestine, tyranny and commercialism were tempted to 


exploit smug religious legalism as a cloak for their dishonesty while they 
.ground the faces of the poor. Yet these scandals were probably less in Jewry 


than elsewhere ; and certainly the Mosaic Law put the Hebrew far ahead of 
the Gentile in fidelity to the healthy laws of Nature. For twenty-five centuries 
at least, Judaism has lived a life far more reasonably regulated than the 


‘average. The dietary laws, the Sabbath rest and restrictions of a oreditor’s 


power over his debtors, the pre-natal and post-natal care for children, are 
things which the world has come very slowly, or for which it is still struggling 
with dubious success. The devotion of the Jew to his own Bible, the 
meticulous thoroughness of his religious education, and his care for his poor, 


‘were cited by medieval theologians to shame their own fellow-Christians out 


of their comparative neglect. Once, at least, we find a Jewish regulation 


against wife-beating, while it“was common in good Gentile society and 


¥ Jbid.,’p.239; This remains true from Ezra’s time onwards (500 ao) even if, we 
iuppéne ‘thatthe earliest Palestine contained an aga of 
* Rabbi Joseph asks us to substitute this for A.V. translation of “ chosen.” a 
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formally permitted by Canon Law. All Jews were equal before their own 
Law, in the days when Christian theologians and philosophers divided man- 
kind into three classes, the Praying, the Fighting, and the Labouring, whose 
duty it was to feed the other two. What wonder, then, that Jews, as compared 
with the Gentile multitude, became longer-lived, more free from tuberculosis 
and other zymotic diseases, less plagued by congenital idiocy and so much 
more apt for the patient and intelligent study of natural phenomena that 
their preponderance in Law and Medicine, and in all but the highest research 
work at the Universities, has become one of the socigl difficulties of to-day. 
So far has this consecrated People been led by the Law of Jahveh, which is 
the sublimated essence of Nature’s laws. 

But in Nature,everything has its price ; and this intense self-consciousness 
of the.elect, with that Mosiac Code which binds them into an organism so 
solid that it has defied time, lies at the root of Antisemitism. For it led the 
Jew, from the very first, to repel the Gentile. We must never lose sight of the 
fact that Israel built and fortified its own Ghetto before the outside world laid 
siege to it. This Mosaic repulsion bred counter-repulsion, with an ever- 
widening gulf, until we come to those hopeless misunderstandings and 
barbarous injustices of the Middle Ages which have hardly been outdone even 
under Hitler, and which are everywhere among the major phenomena of racial 
warfare.? It is not only that the legalistic restrictions of the Old Testament 
hampered free social intercourse between Jew and Gentile, but far directer 
barriers have been erected in the two fundamentally important fields of 
Marriage and the School. Mixed marriages are definitely forbidden, to 
protect the purity of creed and race. ‘* Mixed marriages,” writes Rabbi 
Friedlander (p. 489), “‘ cannot be recognised before the tribunal of our 
religion :_ such alliances are sinful, and the issue of such alliances must be 
treated as illegitimate.’”’ Such uncompromising separation, pleads Rabbi 
Joseph, is absolutely essential (pp. 189-141). For 


“it is clear that, if we Jews are to perform our mission, we must keep 
ourselves a distinct brotherhood. To allow ourselves to be swallowed 
up in the nations, to lose ourselves in some other religious communion, 
just as a river is lost in the sea, is to give up all hope of aiding, as Jews, 
in the conversion of the world to religious truth and righteousness. . . . 
It needs only that every Jew should adopt this policy of assimilation for 
Israel to disappear, and his mission with him.” 


Therefore the separation ‘‘ fully commends itself to the Jewish con- 
science.”” So also Wolf (pp. 242-8): ‘A fundamental principle of the 
Mosaic Law is, that racial separation is necessary for the perpetuation of its 
teaching.” Have we not here a clue both to Jewish survival and to Jewish 
unpopularity ? For patriotism and “ efficiency ” Judaism has set an example 
to the world. But patriotism is not enough, “ and efficiency ” is not enough 
without far-seeing consideration of our ultimate aim. Mussolini and Hitler 


1 Texts and references in my Medieval Panorama, p. 615., 

cee peintad, spe Seen eee ane eer Stee See oy Oe SO 
Ages, Vol. Il, pp. 28ff.). In Canon Law, the Jew was by birth a slave of the Church, which 
had — to lay hands on his possessions. (Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 2a, 2x, q.6, art. X, 
conclusion.) : 
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have been supremely “ efficient,” and, as events seem to show, supremely 
foolish, The Jew has deified Natural Law with a narrow intensity which 
seems penny-wise. For he has too often ignored one law, most important of 
all, that civilisation advances rather by sympathy and co-operation than by 
separation and rivalry. To deify the God of Exclusivism would seem almost 
a contradiction in terms. The tragic history of more than eight hundred 
generations records a truly Solomonian judgement. If one party’s case rests 
upon the dismemberment of flesh and blood, that party is non-suited. 

But (pleads Rabbi Joseph), the Roman Church also clings for dear life to 
her marriage-exclusion (and, he might have added, to her own watertight 
schools), as against the rest of the world. True; but with.much the same 
results. Disruption of families, conflicts with State law, annulment of the 
marriage contract under suspicion of favour to great or rich folk, have helped 
to breed a violent, or even rabid Anticlericalism which is fairly comparable 
with Antisemitism. A recent Catholic apologist sadly registers Spain and 
Mexico as crucial examples of a fate which, sooner or later, has overtaken all 
but non-Catholic states.! 

How, then, is this gulf to be bridged which divides Jew from Gentile—in 
plain words, from all the other millions of the. world ? 

Zionism will not do it. Mr Roth, after telling the long story of struggle 
and labour and expense and frequent failures, sums up regretfully: ‘“ An 
attempt to establish a national centre, after an interval of nearly 2,000 years, 
is hazardous, difficult, and sypremely illogical ” (p. 426). 

It is very natural, but very dangerous, to localise religion. That brings 
temporary gain, but loss sub specie wtemitatis. We saw this the other day, 
when thousands who had seen no harm in Ethiopia sent up shrieks of indigna- 
tion at the news that, in bombing out a den of militarism, the Americans had 
involuntarily damaged two small houses of prayer. When the early Christians 
could say to Paganism: ‘‘ We are men of yesterday, and we have captured 
all your strongholds,” they had not yet forgotten. ‘Neither in this mountain, 
nor at Jerusalem . . . in spirit and in truth.” What do the stories of Zion 
matter, or even the name of “‘ Jew,” so long as a divine mission is accom- 
plished ? Is it not a plain law of Nature that we cannot attain to univer- 
salism without bursting the chrysalis-shell of parochialism? To Rabbi 
Joseph, it seems an irreparable tragedy that the river of Judaism should ever 
lose itself in that world-ocean which it is helping to fill. Isaiah’s perspective 
was different ; ‘‘ the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” The revolutionary Jew Paul was careless who should 
preach his good tidings, so long as those tidings were somehow preached. 

Thus, in face of the failure of religious antipathies, century after eentury, 
common sense would seem to indicate the opposite path. The Society of 
Friends began with peculiarities, often good in themselves, but breeding 
unnecessary separatism ; hence came misunderstandings and: persecutions. 
But it has adapted itself gradually to its environment, fraternising freely 
everywhere, so that the nickname Quaker has become an honourable appel- 
lation. What is more, its example has worked as a leaven among scores of 


dg hd Hist. of Burop. Civilization, Vol. VI, p. 1502, This is an elaborate co- 
ry, pul the London Branch o the Oxford University Press, with 
express object of modifying the unfavourable tone of post-Reformation historiography, 
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similar societies which bear different names, and are often unaware of their 
debt. The reed seems to show itself stronger here than the oak. 

Moreover, there scems a hope here that the hour of worst ruin may 
become the hour of deliverance and well-planned reconstruction may arise 
from the present ruins. Men are already facing, far more sympathetically 
than before, many of the changes suggested by the U.S.S.R. There, if we 
may believe the Webbs and other enquirers, no large-scale Jewish problem 
exists. The Soviet régime, even as modified in recent years, seems to remove 
many of the grosser evils of competition, so that the Gentile has less tempta- 
tion to envy the Jew, and more stimulus to, out-Jew him in patient and 
laborious diligence. With marriage-laws there is less difficulty, because a 
religion which for nearly 2,000 years has governed itself democratically, 
without any bureaucracy of professional priesthood, is safe from decrees like 
Ne Temete, autocratically emanating from a central authority and enforceable 
through the most distant ramifications of the community. 

We are told that the Webbs saw Russia couleur de rose; and that may 
well be, Let us discount them as we read; and avoid all mere wishful 
thinking. But, on the other hand, let us not wait for another world-war to 
focus our serious attention upon a civilisation which, in these days of aerial 
travel, is now almost at our doors. We need to work not only from proved 
facts, but from fruitful imaginations ; and the “* Eternal not-self working for 
Righteousness "’ demands that we should seek on every side if we would truly 

nd. If what the Webbs describe does not actually exist, then i fou 
‘inventer, At the moment that I am writing this, I come upon an article in 
the Nee York Times Magazine, by H. A. Brock (August 22, 1943) which 
shows us how the necessities of war are actually inspiring such inventions. 
In the United States Army, chaplains are now “ packed, four in a room—no 
two of the same persuasion in the same room—an aid to the eradication of 
prejudice and intolerance which has been found very effective.” For “ Chap- 
lains of divers faiths said that in their work together in the army they forgot 
to think of cach other as Jews, Catholics or Protestants.” For each chaplain 
obeys the Army order to speak to the sick or dying man, as much as possible, 
in the language of that man's particular creed. 
: G. G. COULTON. 
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THE WHY WHERE AND HOW OF CHURCH 
INTERFERENCE IN FCONOMICS. 


A, L. MACFIE, D.Lrrr. 
Lecturer in Economics in Glasgow University. 


I. 


How vague are “ polities " and “ economics”! So vague that anyone can 
use them to mean whatever suits the result he desires. But that way hes 
confusion, So first the ceonomist would plead for definition of terms, 

What then is the proper sphere for Church comment on economics ? 
We can start with the answer usually accepted up till now. Economies, it 
is said, is a matter of technique. It is therefore better left to technicians, 
professionals, The economist is concerned merely with the most efficient 
application of scarce means to ends, the ends being accepted by him from 
outside his own subject. The Church on the contrary is concerned with ends, 
ideals, virtues, values—things good in themselves. And means and ends are 
on different levels of discourse. 

This is a drastic cleavage. But at the outset we must note at least three 
important meanings of “ economics,” to which the «):tinction is relevant 
certainly in very different degrees. We may mean by “* .conomics ” economic 
theory ; or we may mean economic policy ; or indeed economic practice. 

Now, taking the first interpretation ; we have a very safe lead as to the 
proper attitude of the Church to economic theory, in Dr Temple's ‘Gifford 
lectures. He there argues that the issue depends on the relation of economics 
to ethics. If economics is only an exact science, then ethics and religion 
should do no more than exhort men to take due heed of economic laws, just 
as they do for the law of gravity, or any other inevitability, in their plans for 
social improvement. But if economics is a normative science, if it deals 
with one unique definitive sphere of purposive human action, and tries to 
describe an economic “ better,” then the obligation on the Churches is pro- 
found ; as profound as it is in any mpral, esthetic or indeed purposive sphere 
of endeavour, . 

But, as‘so often happens, most economists are likely to answer that their 
science is both positive and normative. It certainly has its Positive stage. 
But exact results are achieved only because positive economists begin with 
rigid assumptions. The results so deduced can be as firm as the laws of logic. 
The system deduced from the assumption of “ perfect competition ” is an 
example. We can assume an (entirely unreal) world of this type ; assume 
that there arc innumerable buyers and small producing firms ; assume that 
labour, raw materials and machinery—in general productive resources— 
can be instantaneously transferred from one use to another; then you can 
deduce that through competition prices will tend towards the cost per unit 
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of the goods enterprisers decide to produce—or the “ marginal” cost. These 
deductions are as firm as the rule of three, just because their foundations are 
exact. 

But above this stage is the sphere of welfare economics. Here, the 
question is what is the best or most efficient arrangement of my resources, or 
the community s, or of mine in relation to communal welfare. And as the 
units involved are also persons whose ideas of the best are constantly changing, 
it ts useless to begin with fixed factual assumptions—at least, if we do not 
realise thet these can be only mere snapshots of a purposive process. In 
welfare or normative cconomics, in a word, the determining assumptions are 
in front. They are ideals, visions of a better; and so, of their very nature, 
they change as they are realised. But the assumptions of positive economics 
are intentionally behind. They are chosen for a definite purpose, to aid in 
clearing up a set problem, or a limited practical situation ; and also to promote 
the creation and give practice in the use of very necessary economic tools, 
Tha? these two spheres exist few cconomists would deny, though some 
wou!d urge that welfare economics is not science. Yet even they would agree 
that impartial study of cconomie policy is invaluable in the development of 
economic and political f ractice. 

To Churchmen, however, these refinements in definition are not in any 
way crucial. To them the crux is whether sin and blessedness can develop 
in essentially economic experience. If they ean, and it seems fairly obvious 
that they can, then the question arises, where will their criticism be of most 
service? And, so far as we have gone, the broad answer secms this, In 
positive economics there appears to be no occasion for religious comment. The 
questions here are the strictness of the logic, the relevance of the assump 
tions and the methods used, This is professional, and can be Icft so ; though 
the more the methods and arguments are understood, the better. But if 
our theories of economic welfare seek to justify more adequate social ideals 
in any sense describable as good in themselves, then here the Church must 
say its say. For the intrinsically good, the sacred in some sense, is just its 
special sphere ; it should judge any claim to describe any aspect of the good 
in itself, from whatever quarter it comes. The argument will then be a fortion 
for any statements of economic policy, or for actual practice. 


II. 


It is therefore evident that our central question is “ are economic actions 
part of our experience of values 2” When we act economically, are we aiming 
to realise a better, and is there a specific, distinguishable economic value of 
ideal in some sense intrinsically good? Do we intuitively approve of effi 
ciency as a detinite virtue? If we do, then it must be possible to act vi: 
tuously, and also to act siufully in a specifically economic form, just 4s ¥t 
can excel or fail in respect of courage or purity or charity. 

Obviously, a decision here would clarify rather decisively the correct 


attitude of the Churches to the economic world. But any full argument of 


the case that economy is a value is far beyond the scope of an article. We 
can only glance at soine of its main heads. But this may be enough for at 
feast a hypothetical conclusion : if economy is a virtue, then the Ch 
should adjust their criticism to economic actions accordingly. 
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The heart of the matter can 'e reached if we consider a vivid example in 
Dr A. D. Lindsay’s The Modern Democratic State. He says :— 


“T remember a railway guard describe the effect on morale of a 
reorganisation of a railway. The changes meant that guards no longer 
had their own van but were transferred from one van to another. The 
problem of organisation had been considered solely as a problem of the 
most efficient distribution of railway stock and personnel, as if men’s 
willingness to work could be taken for granted and would not be affected 
by the way ‘n which the question of organisation was answered. Actually, 
he explained, it made a lot of difference if a guard kept his own van. He 
made it comfortable in his own way, and took a p.ide in it. The fact 
that the management asked only the technical or * economic * question 
and ignored personal questions, made the men feel that they were being 
treated as machines and not as human beings, and reacted on their 
efficiency and so really was uneconomic. The injunction to treat human 
beings as ends and not as means only was being disregarded.” 


Note the phrase “ the technical or ‘economic *.”” The inverted commas 
presumably mean that the technical and the truly economic are not in fact 
identical; and this indeed is the conclusion, controverting an opinion far 
too commonly held; for “the ‘economic’ really was uneconomic.” The 
point indeed is just that the technical and the economic are on different planes 
of significance. For technique deals with clear-cut facts and exact regular 
sequences ; but economy has to deal with conscious processes and the chang- 
ing growing forms of human aspirations. The mere technique of rearranging, 
lifeless tools and machinery in the railway was not enough to secure the 
greatest efficiency just because efficiency in human affairs depends finally on 


-an ideal of human social life and also on the eager co-operation of men and 


women, not merely on a mechanically perfect pattern. But this co-operation 
can be secured only through capturing their wills and inspiring them with 
the vision ensued. And these visions in turn will fade or glow with their 
moral or esthetic calibre, A technically perfect world in which our personal 
efficiency has become otiose is on the contrary a human nightmare. Motive- 
less, inane, run-down, it confesses to human defeat and disaster. 

“Things won are done ; joy’s soul lies in the doing.” And actually the 
main problem of our situation is how to safeguard and foster a proper scope 
for personal responsibility and opportunity, in and through economic “ife, 
For only so can men and women find spiritual food in it, and avoid the ghastly 
doom of frustration, which rots the soul. 

This in turn confronts us with the broad distinction of ends and means. 
The trouble is that we are too apt to fix rigid labels on these two mental 
classes. We tend to say that certain major human virtues, like courage or 
charity, are always ends ; and that certain lesser qualities like punctuality or 
cleanliness or thoroughness are only instrumental to them. But here, intel- 
lectual rigidity is once more distorting the facts. The test of intrinsic value 
—whether an experience is in some sense an end—is found primarily in our 
immediate intuitional response to its appeal. As F. H. Bradley has said, | our 
sense of value, and in the end for every man his own “ense of value, is ultimate 
and final.” On this test I can only affirm that I do find intuitive final satis- 
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faction in its own right in efficient creation, But from this it does not follow, 
either in logic or fact, that efficiency cannot also be a means. In fact, it 3s 
constantly also a means to other, usually higher, moral virtues, Indeed, 
these ends and means tickets are no more than convenient mental labels 
which we tie for purposes of definition to the various stages of our arguments, 
Every virtue can be a means to a higher, right up to the pinnacle of the 
absolutely sacred, though each has its own private quality and excellence, 
We can also choose any of them to be for us final, though we commit sin if 
in doing so we wrench it out of its proper proportion in the objective grading 
and hierarchy of the human virtues. 

Thus it is notoriously common and easy to choose selfish economic advan- 
tage as an absolute personal end ; and, more creditably, many business men 
find final satisfaction in running and building an efficient organisation— 
though clearly this should not be their only final satisfaction or obligation. 
Indeed, only when we are efficient in proper proportions and in relation to 
worthy ideals, as citizens or individuals, do we reap the full satisfaction from 
efficiency itself. And then economy is penctrated by some of the quality of 
the other moral or religious experiences, and lends them in its measure its 
own. So we must beware of imposing the hard, inclastic, clumsy distine- 
tions of the mere intellect on the far more sensitive interpenetrations of 
valuational spiritual life. 

It is indeed supremely casy to give examples of the fact that in economic 
experience we are constantly choosing not just between mere means, such as 
different material cost systems, but also between alternative ideals or ends. 
There is for instance an economic school, especially in America, who reduce 
all problems of production to questions of machinery and its most perfect 
arrangement ; and certainly they get some support from the triumphs of mass 
production. We may then have to choose between such self-appointed ends 
as these: this “technocratic” perfection as against socialist equality of 
opportunity, which can sink to a jealous imposition of the dullest mediocrity ; 
or as against national defence, so often deteriorating. into aggression, These 
are certainly more of the nature of ends than means—or rather they are either 
according to our point of view. The issue of economy is also constantly 
before us in all social planning, such as constantly goes on, as to how much 
of cach of these ideals State policy requires, or Government and the claim of 
maximum benefit can afford. Indeed, the economic problem is always on the 
level of “* how much,” as contrasted with the more radical choice, “ which” 
of alternative qualities ; though here again the intellect threatens to divide 
too rigidly ; for we easily recognise that changes in quantities and mixtures 
affect the qualities also. So, in effect, right up to the sacred, this question 
of how much of cach emerges in characteristic spiral, along with that of 
qualitative choice. And our distinctions between means and ends must then 
be pragmatic—relative to and justificd by the extent to which they work. 
They move along with advancing purposes. For one summit gained reveals 
a further horizon to which the first now stands as means. 

As well as showing valuational quality in this way, efficiency also reveals 
the characteristic fissure between the individual and the social interest 
which is so typical of all the values. “The most efficient for whom ” # 
always a question to be faced. The most efficient way to run a private bus 
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ness may not be the most efficient for society. It may pay the business to 
carry a large labour force and stand much of it off when times are bad. 
But then society has to bear all kinds of physical and moral costs. Here 
again, the economic shows obvious hall-marks of the other prime values. 
For in economic life, under the urge to be efficient, immense growth has 
occurred in the creation of systems, technical, legal, commercial and socio- 
gical; or of personal psychological and ethical responses. In this it is on 
all fours with the organising virtues, such as temperance and especially 
justice, with its proliferation of legal systems and courts and constitutions. 
Indeed, it is in economic life that most everyday folk find either due scope for 
their desire to express and develop their own views of things; or unfor- 
tunately find this prime human interest sadly crushed and inhibited. So we 
truly recognise that if we cannot make our economic life in some way demo- 
cratic, then there is no fair future for our British democracy. But here also 
the individual must choose between what are not mercly means, but also 
essentially alternative ends. Am I to opt for example for full employment, 
or the right to live in my favourite home circle or national tradition—full 
work at Corby or stagnation in the beloved valleys of South Wales ? Or, in its 
more realistic forms, how much of the one or the other can IJ, or do I wish to, 
orshould I afford ? And how can we rise to effective social agreement on such 
issues 2? How much of this scope to choose, how much rich individuality can 
society afford to grant its head, as against the clamant calls for at least 
minimum efficiency in broad social ranges 2? So it goes on. We always find 
the question how much as one aspect of any moral or political question. 

So perhaps we can assume that economy is on quite a different plane 
from mere technique: and that even if we so arrange our definitions as to 
make economic science merely deductive and technical, yet we still must 
make valuational choices as to economy in actual life; and these are proper 
subjects for theoretical attacks by ethics or political theory, or normative 
economics, as our particular taste for drawing theoretical boundaries dictates.* 


III. 


It appears then that the question “is economy a value" ¢ ( 
resembles that old bone of debate “is truth a value.” Certainly if truth 
means an exact statement of fact or logic, then this is not a value, but just 
& fact or statement ; and similarly exact economic science will be no more 
than such a statement. In themselves, apart from human purposes, these 
are not valucs. But truth-telling is certainly a value ; it commands our 
instant approval; and so also does the efficient ordering of our business— 
whether it be of our limited energy, or time, or mental acuteness, or capacity 


* considerably 


to enjoy, or power to purchase, indeed of any scarce resources. 


The positive economist has therefore every right to say—of course the 
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issue of final import is economic action: he may agree that there is a theory 
of economic welfare, that sin and virtue can and do take economic shapes; 
but he can also insist, these are not my chosen job. My task is the sufficiently 
arduous one of exact economic reasoning from the most suitable assumptions 
I can devise. And this is a proper position. The intellectual integrity of 
careful scientific thinking is indeed invaluable for criticism—not to mention 
the quite essential service for exact thought of tool and method making, and 
exercise in their use. Yet the positive economist should not hope or try 
to jump straight from his abstract work to guidance on an actual issue. Here 
we can point to a separate discipline, usually called applied economics, which 
analyses actual situations and should apply the technique of positive 
economics where it is suitable. Here the results are limited by all the par. 
ticular conditions of the situation considered ; for instance, what would 
have been the effects of a specific tariff on steel in 1929 2? Clearly beyond this 
concrete economic argument there lie crucial political issues. The temptation 
to jump to the wider political judgements is indeed one which few positive 
economists are able entirely todeny. But, as exact scientists, their limits are 
explicit. 

To the Churches, however, if our argument is sound, this retreat into a 
stable logical world is not open. For, if economic or efficient action is & 
legitimate and proper end for human endeavour, if we can grow in stature, 
or decay through sin, in distinct economic forms; then if the Church must 
concern itself with virtue and attack sin wherever they appear, it seems to 
follow that the Church must also attack economic sin and try to encourage 
economic virtue. And, if our logic goes, there can be no half measures or 
hesitations about this. For this battle is d outrance, as are all battles for the 
sacred, 

It is indeed a crucial field in our modern campaign ; for in no sphere of 
human endeavour has sin had wider scope or deeper bite than in the economic. 
Also in no sphere is the stronghold of personal accountability so threatened 
as in the individual's daily economic occupations and duties. So if the 
Church’s special interest is the culture of individual responsibility, if we agree 
that here is the source of all moral and religious growth; then there can be 
no doubt at all that it is on the economic field that the crucial modern battle 
must be fought. Indeed, one can hardly expect our working and business 
men to have any great interest in institutions which refuse to make any com- 
ment on issues, such as unemployment or economic frustration, which are the 
very centre of their most anxious bewilderment. 

Yet it is only too evident how the keep of Everyman's sense of responsi- 
bility and opportunity is at present in peril through the trend of economie 
development. The union of our money systems with ‘he large business unit 
and the modern corporation is at the heart of this. For money depersonalises 
economic contacts in factory and over counter. And the large corporation 
and plants mean committee control and government. But the corporate 

_ and committee consciences, so far as they exist, are as yet weak and sickly 
growths. They are not enriched by the ashes of famous men, or storied and 
illumined by the heroisms and convictions of saints and churches, as are the 
consciences of individual men and women. At our present stage, indeed, ¥¢ 
get the worst of both worlds. For while committees usually simply do net 
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face those issues of morality for which an individual's conscience would insist 
on being responsible, they have yet taken over most of the econumic field, 
especially in industry and business, in which personal consciences should 
exercise and grow. In result, much of the economic field has been literally 
demoralised ; for, like a sieve, a corporate conscience is made up of holes 
between the personal consciences of its members, through which the moral 
issues too often fall. 

Let it not, therefore, be concluded that we should abolish the money and 
corporate systems. As well abolish the railways, or modern plumbing, or 
the secret bailot, because each can be abused. Similarly, many argue that 
we should abolish the “* capitalist system,” because it fosters feelings of envy. 
These are large carts to put before the horses. The evils are just our envious 
feelings, and our lack of control over the economic traffic. And the remedies 
are to exorcise the envy and restore adequate personal moral controls in our 
business ; indeed, to re-create democracy in our economic affairs. 

In this task of restoring and expanding the individual's responsibility the 
churches may well claim a unique share and interest. But the situation is 
even more desperate, the call more clamant, than has so far appeared. Most 
fairly realistic economists, looking at the obvious trends in recent years, 
willin all honesty confess to feelings of dismay, almost of panic, at the promise 
of the future. Certainly, the next fifty years must be completely crucial in 
the economic history of British civilisation, For on one side faces us the 
destined growth of huge somewhat soul-less monopolies, inevitably smitten 
with a limited rather a-moral outlook. And on the other, to control the 
anarchy of a world of monopolies, appears only the State. But State action 
shows too little sign that it can be midwife to the growing riches of the 
personal life. Rather, by its very nature it seems only to proceed, often to 
very worthy ends in the abstract, by freezing *he individual buds and reduc- 
ing all spontaneity to the lowest common measure of a dull routine. Between 
the two of them we might expect no worse fate than mediocrity. But, 
unfortunately, the fates are on the march. We have to breast form.dable 
tides of social peril which cannot be evaded. The onset of periodic and drastic 
unemployment is still to cure, If solution is attempted through the monopoly 
way of restriction—which pays each monopoly provided the others, as is 
assumed, do not follow suit—then are we doomed to yet another race in 
economic nationalism, yet another world war. But to control and guide the 
Monopolies, yet preserve some freedom, seems beyond the stature of merely 
secular powers. 

Bluntly it is beyond our powers ; beyond the powers of the mere State, 
of isolated individuals. An economist might put it this way. So devastating 
are the anarchic dangers he foresees in his own world that only the strength 
of an cmotion on the religious level can hope to control them ; only a con- 
science founded and organised on 8 historic and missionary and world-wide 
institutional base can have the power to oppose them ; only a faith which 
laughs at the impossible can hope to transcend them. It is therefore under- 
standable that when we use our mere economic brains, we are to-day pro- 
foundly pessimistic, It is clear that the virtues threatened, if present trends 
continue, are just the prime Christian virtues, mercy, love and charity. 
Thus it is also understandable that pessimism should sink into despair if 
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back comes the chill answer, the Churches should not “ interfere with 
politics.” . 
PY. 

If we could assume that the Churches were to take a clear decision on this 
matter—what then? Suppose it were decided that the Churches’ official 
policy is to pronounce on all issucs of economic pclicy, and to set up suitable 
machinery for regular action in this field. It is clear that considerable novel 
dangers would arise ; and it seems only candid to mention some of them. | 

First, then, the Churches would risk being wrong; and this on issues 
arousing bitter and often highly partisan emotions, The reply could only be 
to organise the most impartial expert body of knowledge possible, and let it 
speak its corisidered professional judgement. When the Government wishes 
the best steady and informed opinion, it appoints a Royal Commission of 
experts ; and the records show that it gets the type of opinion it desires, To 
some economists it has appeared, that if the Churches wish to adventure in 
these seas officially, they also should appoint such commissions, preferably 
standing bodies of experts, who would report on any questions submitted, m 
their professional capacities, There is no doubt that sufficient economists 
could be mobilised from Church members ; and the response would be ready, 
if work worthy of their mettle were provided. 

But these commissions will rouse a further lion. For such a commission 
must of its nature speak with some authority. But, in the Church, it may be, 
there can be only one authority. ‘ The central element in any authentic 
religious experience is authority.” So one of our leaders has said. The 
economist can only note this—he has no right to pronounce on it. But it is 
at least broadly certain that no authority can permanently survive, if it 
operates through an evasion of vital practical issues. And if it decides to 
face them, then in the long run it is right and also provident that it should 
be able to rely on the best organised advice that science can provide. Deci- 
sions on such controversial issues require all the light (as distinct from heat), 
all the impartiality, as well as all the moral warmth and sincle-heartedness 
that a Church can mobilise. 

On the other hand, the dangers of too simple, ignorant, emotional criticisms 
in economic matters have long been depressingly obvious. It has for instance 
been common and natural enough for many churchmen to inveigh vigorously 
against “selfish profits.” Yet to economists it is pretty clear that for many 
years to come, private enterprise must (and probably should) continue to 
control a large proportion of our national output. But if you brand the 
leaders of this industry as social lepers, how can you expect anything else 
than a decline in enterprise, bringing with it the fatal enemy, a large 
endemic rise in unemployment. And further, any fair survey of the facts 
reveals that it is caricature to suggest that all, or indeed more than a rather 
pathological minority, of private producers, are mainly inspired by the desire 
for excess profits. The great buik of business men desire to gain 8 compe 
tence ; and also, especially, to satisfy their interest in their own job, to exprss 
annie sane and melon in the work of their own hands and brains. 

ndeed, if this channel of self-expression is su sed, one of the richest 
wells of individuality will be sihed > @ source Roe: which society is mamly 
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refreshed. And, still further, there is a level of normal profits which is quite 
essential to the due estimation and continuance of any business, whether 
controlled by individuals or the State. These are matters, arcas for dis- 
crimination, on which expert knowledge and advice ought to be taken. That 
there are excesses is, of course, obvious. But responsible action which will 
extirpate the evil without destroying the machinery requires all the skill of 
science, as well as moral fervour. 

Yet the risk remains. Economic controversy might grow so ardent as to 
split the Churches. So it well might—and whether the risk should be taken 
isthe Churches’ business alone. The mere commentator can only suggest that 
here, over this issue, is the centre of the secular battle ; here is the field on 
which men and women of to-day most cry for leadership. Firm guidance here 
would convert and inspire them. If fissures there were, they would spring 
from final convictions ; dangerous no doubt, but such as might restore to our 
times a missionary and sanctified faith. 


The conclusions may be summarised. 

First, there is no call for the Churches to make any pronouncements on 
questions of positive economic science. 

Secondly, if it is agreed that efficiency is a value, that the economic is 
part of the gencral purposive experience of human endeavour, then on matters 
of economic welfare, as on questions of economic policy, or on judgements 
of economic actions, the Churches would appear to have a duty to comment, 
as stringent as in any other sphere involving virtue and sin. 

Thirdly, however, and especially in the subtle issues of economic life, there 
is the gravest danger if criticism is not reinforced by adequate knowledge. 
A great cail cannot avoid danger. But, if the Churches should assume an 
obligation to judge, they should also undertake an obligation to know. 
And this implies the most thorough organisation of the best knowledge 
available. ; 

These conclusions are neither specially surprising nor very comforting ; 
but still less are the facts, Only a transcendent faith can master them. 


A L. MACFIE. 
Guascow. 








AUSTRIAN IDEOLOGIES. 


THEIR HISTORICAL ROOTS AND SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
RE-ORDERING OF EUROPE. 


DR ROBERT EISLER, 


Late Fellow of the Austrian Historical Institute at the University at Vienna. 


Is his otherwise most illuminating article in the January number of this 
Journal, Dr Gerhard H. Leibholz has omitted to discuss, nay even to mention, 
one point of capital importance. Having stated that ‘ the joint declaration 
of the Great Powers in Moscow on General Security aimed at laying the 
foundations of such a system of security,” he proceeds to say: “ Apart 
from this impertant matter only a few special questions were settird in 
Moscow. Other potentially controversial questions have been left open. ‘This 
applies, above all, to the future of Central Europe.” ‘ 

It so happens, however, that among the ‘ few special questions ” that 
were “settled " for good was the ecntral problem of the future security not 
only of Central, but of all Europe. I mean, of course, the decision to treat 
Austria—such as it was established or rather restricted by the Treaties of 
Versailles, Trianon and St Germain—as the first of the “small nations” 
overrun and oppressed by the German aggressors and therefore to be liberated 
by the victorious Allies with the hoped for collaboration of the native 

_ Austrians. This momentous step was based on the assumption that Austria 
is a separate historical individuality characterised? as a“ nation” by “ the 
clearly expressed will to continue a life in common,”! apart from that of the 
Germans not only of the present Third Reich, but also of the future second 
German Republic or German Federation or Socialist Sovjet State or what: 
ever may survive of the present Germany. 

What measure of truth there is in this fundamental supposition can 
only be ascertained by an anaylsis of the ideologies which have governed 
throughout history the behaviour-pattern of the various populations of 
Central Europe. 

According to the definition given by Professor Karl Mannheim® the 
idcology of a group is the structure of ideas the people in question form about 
themselves and their place in the world, an image they hold to be true and 
want others to accept as such. 

The historic ideologies of a nation correspond to what the Swi+s Psycho- 
analyst, C. G. Jung, calls the persona of an individual, taking the Latin word 
in its literal sense meaning the mask an actor wore on the anciert Roman 

stage, thereby assuming the character and réle of a man or a woman, a king 

Le *s s iti : “ Pa : 
won Sh pene Sp enghan esa aa emcamitasl ini ee 


existence of a nation is a plébiscite de tous les jours.”” (Qu'est qu'une Nation? Paris, 1682.) 
* Ideology end Utopia, London and New York. 19386 ; @nd edit. 1989. 
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ora slave, a hero or a villain. According to Jung, each individual is moved 
by particular circumstances to choose in his or her early days some type or 
“person” appealing to the subject's imagination. The child imitates and 
strives to impersonate, if possible to surpass some greatly admired grown-up 
person—as when a future Fiihrer or Duce starts by envying the bus- or tram- 
conductor and by playing at punching tickets, admitting into or ejecting 
passengers froin the carriage. In the same way social groups—be it classes 
such as the peasants, the industrial workers, the employers, the landlords, 
ete., or tribes, nations and super-national empires—forma a collective persona, 
ie. an idea, more or less imaginative or imaginary, coloured by ‘ wishful 
thinking ” of what they are, want to be or want others to believe they are. 
be it a chosen nation, a “* Herrenvolk ” dominating or 2 “ kingdom of priests ” 
proselytising the world or whatever c,h réle they claim to play on the stage 
of the universe. 

Because, again according to the psychology of C. G. Jung, our 
consciousness *’ is not as individual as our conscious memory, but more or 
less ancestral, containing vestigial remains of whatever our forbears ever 
believed, the ideologies of the remotest past continue to influence the national 
behaviour of present populations. These should, therefore, be defined and 
understood as the descendants of the inhabitants ‘of a certain country who 
were there in the earliest discernible period of prehistory and of all those who 
entered the region in subsequent times. 

To begin this investigation with the inhabitants of the Reich calling them- 
selves “ Teutons " meaning “ those of the people ” (theudisk from theuda 


* sub- 


lit.“ die Volkischen ”) while the neighbouring Illyrians called them cave-men 


(germani), their ideology is fundamentally determined by the fact that they 
resisted and successfully avoided the Romanisation which the Iberians, 
Gauls, Rh:etians, Hlvrians, Dacians suffered, by their victory over Augustus’ 
legions Jed and lost by Varus in the battle in the woods around Teutoburg. 
Throughout their history all these tribes continued to resist any attempt to 
establish a real universal empire over them and others even if the would-be 
Cxsar of the Holy Roman Empire was of their own Teuton nation. They 
temained particularist and isolationist to the core. Hunters and warriors, 
Tacitus describes them as considering it more honourable to acquire the 
goods of this world by the shedding of blood than by the sweat of the brow.. 
In the East, where they enslaved or drove farther afield behind the Vistula, 
the old Baltic Prussians or Pruthenians and the various Slavs originally 
extending westwards to the valley of the Weser, they developed the ideology 
of the truculent oppressor, slave-driver or at best of the paternalist landlord 
served by a superticially Germanised mass developing the ideology of docile 
serfdom with an admixture of the foreman’s cunning and the oversecr’s petty 
tyranny,? inherited from the bastards forced by the conquerors upon the more 
attractive of the serf-women. Only in the Free Cities directly dependent 
Upon the protection of the Emperor did artisans and traders develop at & 
comparatively late period the spirit of peaceful production and exchange 
expressed by the Latin principle do ut des. 
On the contrary, the Austrian regions are 
| Magnificently characterised by Heinrich Mann in his monumental novel, “* Der 
Untertan™ (+ The Subject "). 


first found inhabited by an 
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industrious Illyrian mining, smelting and forging population, the Né 
who supplied the Homeric Achwans—migrating, according to Sir William 
Ridgeway, from these regions into Greece—with the “ Noropian bronze ” of 
their long swords, lance-blades, axes, helmets and greaves, just as they 
forged later on for the Romans the “ Norican sword " praised by Horace, 
They were “ the first to refine iron,” skilled armourers whose products, stil] 
to be admired in our museums, were found in the graves of Hallstadt, where 
these Hiyrians mined the salt of the rocks. Foresters are mentioned in Norie 
inscriptions, providing the timber and charcoal for the miner. They worked 
the rock and tilled the soil assiduously with their copper, bronze, wood, later 
on iron implements. They wove the Noric clothing (Noricus vestis) and the 
Noric hooded cape (byrrus Noricus, Noropa peplon) mentioned by the poet 
Nonnos of Panopolis in Egypt and by Emperor Diocletian in his decree on 
maximum prices, which is still made of Steirisch Loden in the same regions, 
They built and lived in round towers which they called with the name 
nuragh still applied to such structures in Sardinia. They worked the pre- 
historic copper-mines of Mitterberg, the iron-ores of the //iittenberg near 
Bischofshofen and of the Styrian Erzberg and washed the gold of various 
alluvial deposits. Theirs was, of necessity, the ideology of the miner," the 
canny adventurous prospector and the engineer, the metallurgist, the smelter, 
the skilled craftsman who prefers labouring and sweating in the service of his 
arts to shedding his and other people's blood, who makes the armaments but 
sclis most of them to others. They were the ancestors of the Austrian industrial 
workers, engineers and entreprencurs, the teachers of the Montanist School 
of Leoben and of the Vienna Technical Hochschule, where Ressel invented 
the ship’s propeller-screw now driving air- and sea-craft, of the great Austrian 
inventors and technicians whose portraits the Austrian Republic proudly 
printed on its most famous postage-stamps, who gave the world the Uchatius 
bronze—as hard and tough as steel—the Bechler steel and Blumelhuber's 
wonderful dagger- and sword-hilts carved and cut in this glass-hard machine- 
tool steel ; of those many little ironmasters who harnessed the water-power 
of the rivers and forged with their trip-hammers all the sickles and scythes 
used by the peasants of Tsarist Russia until 1914; of the gunsmiths who 
produced the powerful artillery of Maximilian I and the steel rails for all the 
railways of Austria-Hungary and the Balkan States. They themselves traded 
in the port of Tricste—Illyrian Tergeste, the town (Greek dorv, Illyrian este) 
where they had “ truck " (Illyrian ¢rg) with the nations overseas. Also Greek 
Argonauts coming from the Black Sea rowed their ships up the Danube, 
carrying them over the rapids and passed and returned to the Adriatic by 
way of the Drave, the Taufertal, the “Noric valley” of the Eisack and 
Etsch or by way of the Tagliamento. 

From their Celtic conquerors who founded Vienna, ancient Vindobona, 
the villa (bauna) of one Vindos, “ the White one,” the Celtic settlement which 
became a Roman military camp where Emperor Marcus Aurelius died 
from their later Roman Emperors these industrious Illyrian mountain- and 


river-dwellers (Rhetians from rjeth, Albanian “ to flow ”) learned the ides of 
‘world-dominion. 
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Some of those Gauls who invaded the British Isles and gave their name to 
Celtiberian Galicia as well as to Galicia in present Poland, who plundered 
Rome in Italy, Delphi in Greece and settled Galatia in Asia, proudly calied 
themselves Bitu-riges “ kings of the World —la Grande Nation of the 
Napoleonic period, the “ master-race ”’ of those times. When the Romans 
had already vanquished the Gauls of Upper Italy and of the Provence, Julius 
Cesar still encountered in Gallia—divided into three parts—a petty chief of 
an Aduan tribe sporting the title Dumno-rir “ King of the World,” pre- 
sumably inherited from mightier ancestors such as those Boit who conquered 
what the Germans were to call later on Boio-hemum—Bohemia, “ home of 
the Boians " or “ fighters ” (from boj “* battle )}—or those Celtic Vindelicii 
who sat on the shores of Vindus Licus, the White Lech. 

Thus, surrounded by Celts on all sides, the Norian towers were conquered 
and occupicd by Gauls who now called themselves proudly the “* tower- 
dwellers,” Taurisci or Teurisci and spread the Hallstadt-civilisation to La 
Téne. It is from these Noric mountain fortresses full of iron-ore, firewood 
and a now subducd population of hard-working miners, smelters and 
armourers that the Gauls started to overrun Upper Italy, breaking into Rome 
and plundering the Treasury of the Delphic oracle. 

When the Romans conquered the Rhetian, Noric and Carnian provinces 
the Illyrian working population welcomed them as liberators. They adopted 
the Latin language and are represented on their tombstones proudly showing 
off the wax tablets and the stylus of the educated man able to read and write. 
They learned to live, work and trade under the protection of a world-empire 
which—in spite of the shortcomings of some provincial administrators—was 8 
realm protecting law and order against the inroads of the barbarians outside 
the law beyond the Danube. Under the influence of the noble philosophy 
of the Greek Stoics which the great Emperor Marcus Aurelius professed while 
defending the Alpine provinces against Teutonic Marcomanni and Quades 
they received from the Emperor Caracalla, together with the inhabitants of 
all the other parts of the Roman Empire, the rights of full Roman citizenship. 

Both the two great world-religions of the East—the cult of the Persian 
sungod Mithras the Invincible leading the soldier to persist in the good fight 
for the kingdom of light end justice against the forces of chaos and darkness, 
and the more recent worship of the crucified Jewish Messiah, who was to 
come again from heaven and to establish the universal kingdom of peace on 
a renewed earth under a new heaven—reached them through Roman soldiers 
transferred from Syrian garrisons to the military camps of Noricum and 
Pannonia. Both creeds supported a universalist outlook and the old Oriental 
ideology of pacifist imperialism waging war, but for the purpose of securing 
peace for all mankind. 

It was only when the Roman Empire collapsed under the pressure of 
hordes of archers from the Eastern steppes mounted on horseback and trained 
to shoot their arrows while charging their enemy at full speed, that Pannonia 
and Noricum was overrun by Huns, Avars snd Magyars, while Marconiannian 
“ Baiu-varii ” 66 faring ”* towards the land of the displaced Celtic Bows 
occupied ustria. 

“4 pete pth them to Christianity Winfrith the Anglo-Saxon, better 
known as St Boniface, founded there the Bishoprics of Passau and Salzburg. 
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After the overthrow of the Avars by the Frances under Pepin and under 
King Charlemagne, whom the Pope had crowned as Cesar of the Western 
Roman Empire, the latter settled Lower Austria too with Bavarian colonists 
and organised the land between the Drave, the Enns and the Raab as the 
Eastern Marches (Ostmark) first called Ostarrihi (Eastern Reich) in 996, when 
it was ruled by a Margrave from Babenberg (the present Bamberg). 

These Bavarian colonists, who made with their horny hands the clearing 
in the virgin forests which they converted into pastures, cornfields and vine- 
yards, and which their descendants will defend to the bitter end against 
anybody trying to communalise them—these borderers and frontier-guards 
entrusted with the task of holding the fort against the invaders from the 
East—Slavs, Magyars and later on Turks—developed the third of the basic 
ideologies which shaped the national character of the composite population 
of historic Austria—the intolerant, militant, uncompromisingly nationalist 
German and Slavophobe outlook of the “ Ostmarkengeist “* sometimes known 
in Germanised Styria and south Tirol as the spirit of the Southern Marches 
(Stidmark). 

Its development on the lines which a similar task and situation imposed 
on Prussia under the influence of the Teutonic Order was arrested by the 
passage of the Austrian duchics after the extinction of the Babenberg dynasty 
into the possession of the Przemyslide King Ottocar I] of Bohemia, mightiest 
of the territorial princes of the Empire and aspirant to the dignity of Roman 
Emperor, but vanquished by his successful rival Rudolf 1 Count of Habsburg 
and Roman King of Germany. His family possessed these lands with a short 
interruption from 1282 until 1918, making them the basic of their Imperial 
rule over the “ Holy Roman Empire of the Teutonic Nation.” 

It was this privileged position directly under the authority of the elected 
Ciesar claiming and asserting authority over the many unruly territorial 
princes of Germany and—in theory—over all the nations of Europe, including, 
since the end of the Byzantine Empire in 1453 the eastern parts overrun by 
the Turks, which revived in the lands of the Hapsburg Dynasty the old 
universalist and supernational ideology of the Roman world-empire, ruled by 
a Cxsar, crowned and anointed at Rome by the Vicar of the Christ and 
wielding the sword of the temporal power in defence of a Catholic world- 
embracing Christianity. 

But while the old pagan Roman Empire had been built up by wars of 
conquest, the descendants of Frederick HL of Hapsburg—who had, as his 
astrologers told him, the planet Mars in the wrong case of his horoscope— 
followed as far as possible a peaceful policy of increasing the power of theif 
house by diplomatic treatises and dynastic marriages, Having received the 
oracle “* Alii bella gerant, tu feliz Austrix nube !” (“ Let others wage war. 
Thou, happy Austria marry !"), he arranged for his son Maximilian I to espouse 
Maria, heiress of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, mother of Philip the Fait, 
who married Joanna of Aragon, heiress of Ferdinand V, King of Spain, and 
bequeathed to his son the Emperor Charles V an empire in which the sun 
did not set any longer, while the younger brother of Charles V Ferdinand I, 
King of Germany, and after Charles’ demise, Emperor inherited —on the basis 
of marriage settlements concluded by Maximilian I—Hungary and Bohemis 
after Lewis II, King of both countries had been defeated and slain by the 
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Turks. Under Ferdinand and his descendants—victoriously defending all 
Europe against the Ottoman invader—German-speaking Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Czechs and Poles were welded together by the common resistance 
of these Catholic nations against the Islamic invader. The old ideology of 
the “ Eastern Marches " was thus purged for centuries of its Slavophobe and 
anti-Hungarian character, in spite of the fact that part of the Magyars 
racially akin to the Turks and estranged from the Catholic Church by their 
Calvinism, made common cause with the enemies of the Empire. 

It was not the Ostmarkengeist, but the spirit of the Babenberg knights- 
crusaders warring against the Unbelievers in good company or precarious 
alliance with Frenchmen, Normans and Englishmen which was revived in 
the period of the Turkish wars. This crusading spirit combined with the old 
Roman idea of a universal empire inspired by one single and overriding 
religious devotion—"* un mondo, ura fé, una espada,” “ one world, one faith, 
as the Spaniard expressed this principle—made the Austrians, 
rulers as well as peoples, recognise and abhor the policy of the territorial 
princes espousing the cause of the Reformation as a disruptive force opposed 
to the idea of a universalist or, as the Greeks said, Catholic world-order. 

The “ Counter-reformation ” has, in general, a bad press not only among 
Protestants, but also among free-thinking secularist historians who are apt 
to forget that there was not much more frecdom of thought to be found in 
the territories which had broken away from the Roman fold than in those 
that had remained loyal to the Universal Church, and that the originators of 
modern scientific research and speculation were semi-paganised Catholics 
like Leonbattista Alberti, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Bruncllesco, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Regiomontanus, Copernicus, Galileo Galilei and Descartes rather than 
Wycliff, Hus, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. 

There is no doubt that Protestantism and the translation of the Scriptures 
into the vernacular languages was the most potent influence disrupting the 
unity of the Medieval and Humanist Latin civilisation of Europe and 
creating the fanatical nationalism which has drenched the world in blood ever 
since the Thirty Years War. 

It is to the credit of the Hapsburg dynasty that they stood in the conflict 
between nationalist isolationism and supernational world-order—which the 
Counter-reformation tried to purge from the worst abuses—on the side of the 
angels. Even those who see this conflict in another light will have to admit 
the undeniable fact that as the result of the Counter-reformation the Austrian 
Roman Catholic population emerged from the ordeal of the longest and most 
destructive war with a supernational dyrastic patriotism in which Spaniards 
and Italians, Scotsmen and Irishmen, Croats, Czechs, Hungarians and Poles 
serving in the Imperial armies could take an equal part with their German 
speaking comrades in arms. . a ' 

Ever since the Thirty Years War the Austrian Imperial armies—including 
those which fought against the Turks under Prince Eugen of Savoy, against 
Freder'ck of Prussia under Daun and Loudon, against Napoleon I under 
Archduke Charles, against the Italians under Radetzky and sgainst the 
Prussians at Sadowa—were most definitely not German armics, but the 
defenders of a supernational Empire animated by a patriotism diametrically 
opposed to that of protestant Prussia intent upon creating a purely German 
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Reich centred around the regions which had never experienced the uni- 
versalising and humanising influence of the Roman conqueror and organiser, 

Even in the last World War—which appeared to the old Austrian 
“pacifist imperialism " mainly as a war against the aggressive Panslavism 
of that other Moscovite Casar of the “ Third Rome,” trying to realise the 
“ Testament of Peter the Great " and to establish his throne at Constantinople 
over all the nations adhering to the faith of the Greek Orthodox Church—the 
specifically Austrian “ kaiserlich-kénigliche ” ideology of the Army and the 
Civil Service of the Dual Monarchy survived all the attempts engincered by 


the Pangermanist party founded in the seventies of the nineteenth century — 


by Georg von Scharnerer to revive the rival ideology of the Eastern Marches, 
This is why Herr Hitler volunteered to serve in the German Army instead of 
doing his duty as an Austrian in the army of the Empire, the traditions of 
which he betrayed for the first, but not for the last time, in that critical hour. 

It was only the final dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian state into its 
component parts brought about by the nationalist leaders of the succession- 
states which induced the German-speaking territories to establish a Republic 
of German Austria (Deutsch dsterreich) and to vote by plebiscite for a re-union 
with Germany of which it would have become again an Eastern bastion and 
a threatening salient sticking out into Slav and Hungarian territory. The 
prohibition of the Anschluss and the enforced isolation of the remaining 
Federation of Austria (Bundesstaat Osterreich)—forbidden to enter even into 
a customs-union with its largest neighbour and best customer—invested the 
regions west of Salzburg with the romantic halo of Paradise Lost or at least 
of the real fatherland and turned Austria into a Germania irredenta. It was 
this which recreated in the younger and activist part of the population the 
Ostmarkengeist of aggressive Pangermanism and so delivered Austria into the 
thraldom of Hitler's gauleiters. It was the ideology of the Eastern Marches 
which was responsible for the frantic welcome given to Hitler’s armies 
marching into Austria by a large part of the population and for the church- 
bells of Vienna rung at this occasion by order of Cardinal Innitzer, a German 
born in the Sudeten regions. 

If the Allies want to prevent another recrudescence of the Eastern Marches 
ideology in the independent Austria they intend to reconstruct, they must do 
something to revive the universalist ideology that was so deeply rooted in the 
Vienna of the Habsburgs. 

It would not do to remove the secretariat and the technigal services of the 
‘League of Nations, foremost among them the I.L.O., from Geneva, where 
palatial buildings are awaiting their return, nor the International Court of 
Arbitration from The Hague. But the General Headquarters of the new 
_ International Army—to be recruited from the born fighters of all countries 

and organised like the old Austro-Hungarian Army on supra-national lines— 
might well be housed—if these buildings survive—in the old and the new 
Hofburg of the Habsburgs at Vienna, the strategic hub of Europe. 

Also the delegations of the natioral parliaments of the United States of 
Europe—successors to the delegations of Austria and Hungary deliberating 
and deciding the common affairs of the old Dual Monarchy—might well 
assemble in the classicist building of the Austrian Reichstag behind the shield 
and the sgis of the famous statue of the Greek goddess of political wisdom, 
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Pallas Athene. If the central offices of the ‘ Federated Railways, Shipping 
Lines and Airways of Europe ” were located in Vienna, if the old Imperial 
City on the Danube again became a centre of all the European trad*-routes 
freed from the pernicious obstacles of all the multiple customs barriers—then 
and then only would the hard-working and peaccful inhabitants of the 
Austrian Alps and valleys find the way back to their old and true self, to the 
creative peaceful ideologies of their historic past when they were not vet a 
“small nation,” but more, far more than “ mere Germans,” be it of the First, 
Second or Third Reich. 

The Austrians want more than independence ; they want to join again 
the comity, nay, the fraternity of the civilised nations, They must have 
learnt by now in the school of bitter experience the truth of the teaching of 
their greatest poet, Franz Grillparzer, who said that the way of perdition 
leads “ from humanity through nationality to bestiality.” 


ROBERT EISLER. 


Oxroagp. 





TELEPATHY IN THE LIGHT OF 
WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY. 


SYDNEY E. HOOPER, 
Editor of Philosophy. 


From time to time during the past two years, there has been a pronouncement 
from a philosopher, psychologist or other scientist, that the evidence for 


Telepathy is of a high order, Thus Professor Price in his article “Some. , 


Philosophical Questions about Telepathy and Clairvoyance " (Philosophy, 
October, 1940), said : ‘* The evidence for Telepathy and Clairvoyance is both 
abundant and good,” and “ If Telepathy and Clairvoyance do occur—and I 
see no way of denying it—then surely they must be extremely important ”; 
and Mr Tyrrell in his article “ The Scientific Evidence for a Future Life” 
(Hiinpert Journxa, April, 1943), remarks that the evidence for Telepathy 
“is now impossible to explain away.’ The writer seems to remember that 
Professor Broad has also in the recent past expressed himself as impressed by 
such evidence. No doubt utterances of a similar kind by skilled investigators 
could be multiplied, It appears, however, that although investigators may 
themselves be convinced of the fact of Telepathy, they are puzzled how to 
explain its modus operandi, On one point, however, they seem to be agreed. 
“We can see clearly,” says Mr Tyrrell, “ that this does not consist in the 
transmission of a message from the brain of A through space to the brain of B. 
The arguments against this view are overwhelming.” Indeed, so convinced 
is Mr Tyrrell (and presumably his fellow collaborators) that telepathic com- 
munications are not transmitted ‘across space, that he says: ‘ We have 
gravely to consider the dictum of Kant that Space and Time are forms of our 
sensibility,” ; 

The situation, however, may not be so desper.ute as Mr Tytrell fears, and 
it may be possible to retain space and time as real components of our world, 
and at the same time to find an explanation of Telepathy which is not incon- 
sistent with their objective reality. 

As a student of Whitchead’s Organic Philosophy, it has occurred to the 
writer that if Telepathy defined as ‘the communication of impressions of 
any kind from one mind to another independent of the recognised channels 
of sense,” is indeed a fact, some light may be thrown on its modus operandi 
by the philosophy as a whole, and by the doctrine of “ prehensions ” in 
particular. For the philosophy as a whole avoids Descartes’ “ disastrous 
classification of substances into two species, bodily substance and mental 
substance ";* and the doctrine of prehensions at least suggests how one 
mind might conceivably prehend a feeling in another's mind, not vid spatial 
transmission, but immediately. - 


* Process and Reality, p. 103. " 
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It is probably well known by most philosophical and theological students 
that according to Whitehead's philosophy, two categories of existence, 


~ “actual entities ” or “ actual occasions ”’ and “ etcrnal objects ” stand out 


with a certain extreme finality. Indeed, actual entities are nothing Ic.s than 
“modes” of the ultimate creative activity of the Universe, and eternal 
objects are entities belonging to the realm of possibility which, by their 
ingression into the world of space and time, provide actual entities with their 
forms of definiteness. Examples of actual entities are the electro-magnetic 
occasions constituting say—the life-history of a molecule: events con- 
stituting the life-history of a living cell: the experience of perceiving a loud 
noise, a bright colour or a joke, or that of conceiving a great truth. Examples 
of eternal objects are colours, sounds, scents, geometrical characters, * kinds ” 
of emotion and intensities of feeling, and ideals expressing what “ might be “ 
but is not. In other words actual entities are the final realities or res vera, 
and eternal objects are pure potentials for the specific determination of fact. 
It is true that this philosophy involves the notion of God as the foundation 
of the metaphysical stability of the Universe, but God is also an actual entity 
—albeit a non-temporal one in respect of his primordial nature. 

Actual entities are not unchanging substances, but are essentially processes 
characterised both by efficient and final causation, A specific actual entity 
is a process of growth from phase to phase governed by an end or purpose 
and resulting in a definite achievement of wsthetic satisfaction. The character 
of growth from phase to phase is called a “ concrescence,” and the wsthe tie 
satisfaction achieved, a “ conerction.”” Such a concretion is nothing less than 
a unique synthesis of the world from the special standpoint of the seif- 
creating process or occasion in question, and is described as “ housing ” or 
“mirroring " the world from a definite and selected perspective. 

In the philosophy we are considering, actual entities are the ultimate 
bricks of the existing universe. The whole world of star systems and planets, 
inorganic things and living things, consists of nothing else but a comptex 
hierarchy of “ societies ” of such entities enjoying various types of order ; 


~ and even space and time are derivative from their self-creative activities. It 


is well, then, to enquire a little deeper as to the nature of these creatures aud 
their activities, keeping an ear open for any hint they may give us concerning 
the way alleged Telepathy works. 

In the first place we learn that an actual entity has a two-sided nature. 
It has a “mental” pole and a “ physical” pole. In its process of con- 
crescence, it prehends certain eternal objects or pure potentials. This is its 
mental pole and on this side of its nature it enjoys conceptual feelings The 
prehension of eternal objects endows the process both with definite “form ”’ 
and also with “ originality,” since all novelty is due to the ingression of fresh 
possibilities in the shape of eternal objects. It also prehends aspects of other 
actual entities that have already become or attained their “ satisfaction. : 
This is its physical pole, on which side of its two-fold nature it enjoys 
“ physical ” feeling. The enjoyment of conceptual and physical feclings by 
an actual entity docs not mean that it is necessarily “ conscious, but it does 
mean that it has “* experience.” Consciousness 1s comparatively rare among 
all the actual entities that make up our Universe. So far as we can judge, it 
is limited to a few complex types. Nevertheless all actual entities may be 
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thought of as having 
meaning. 

In the second place, an actual entity must be regarded as a “ subject " 
having experience, Without discussing subtle points concerning this notion, 
it can be said generally that the subject is the unity emerging from the 
genetic process of concrescence, and its “ feclings ”’ are the details of the 
process intermediary between this unity and the objects presented as poten- 
tials for feeling. 

In the third place an actual entity is a self-creating process. As a mode 
of the ultimate creativity, it is directed to the realisation of an “ end” which 
will yield satisfaction. The enjoyment of this ideal end is the “ subjective 
aim by reason of which the actual entity is a determinate process, The 
subjective ways of feeling of an actual entity are determined by the modes 
of ingression of eternal objects, and these subjective feelings clothe the 
objective data presented for synthesis with emotion, purpose and valuation. 
Because the admission or rejection of eternal objects is the originative decision 
of the actual entity, it is said to be causa sui, The subject presides over the 
concrescent process but perishes on attaining the end or satisfaction. It 
perishes because it is the “ final cause,” and when the satisfaction has been 
attained, there is no further need for the subject as final cause, But although 
the subject perishes on the achievement of the end of the conerescent process, 
the “ satisfaction ” remains as sheer matter of fact. Henceforth it enjoys what 
is termed “ objective immortality,” by which expression is meant that the 
* satisfactions ” of actual entities are potentials for the creation of new actual 
entitics and function in the next stage of the creative advance as efficient 
causes, 

Finally, the analysis of an actual entity in its most concrete elements 
discloses it to be a concrescence of * prehensions,” alternatively termed 
* feelings,” which have originated in its process of becoming. Every pre: 
hehsion consists of the “subject ” of the actual entity of which it is a con- 
stituent, the “datum” which is prehended, and the “ subjective form” 
expressing how that subject prehends that datum. Prehensions whose data 
involve actual entities are the “ physical” prehensions. of the self-creative 
process, and prehensions of eternal objects are its “ conceptual ” prehensions, 
Physical prehensions ‘constitute the physical pole of an actual entity, con 
ceptual prehensions the mental pole. A physical prehension is the basic 
operation whereby the “ satisfactions ” of creative processes (which may be 
thought of as achieved “ matter of fact ”) beginning as “ data” presented 
for a novel synthesis, pass from a state of objectivity into the subjective 
constitution of a new creature. In scientitic terminology, a physical pre- 
hension is the operation of ellicient causality. A conceptual prehension, 08 
the other hand. is the reception of an cternal object or pure potential by the 
subject of the process, The ingression of eternal objects or pure potenti 
provides the “ form ”’ or “ howness ” to the concreseent process, and by 60 
doing endows it with a definite “ whatness "; for it is “ how” an actual 
entity becomes that constitutes “ what” it is. Eternal objects also deter 
mine the “ kind ” of feeling the subject of an actual entity feels as the con 
crescent process advances from phase to phase to .ts final consummation. 
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It is to the nature of prehension: that we must look for any light on the 
alleged fact of Telepathy. Let us first recall what was said earlier—than an 
actual entity has a mental pole and a physical pole, and that conceptual pre- 
hensions or conceptual “ feelings ” constitute its mental pole, and physical 
prehensions or physical “ feelings * constitute its physical pole. Now, 
according to the Organic Philosophy, the extensive continuum with its 
three-dimensional space is derived from the physical poles of actual entities. 
The mental pole of an actual entity is a subject operating as causa sui and is 
neither spatial nor temporal. To be spatial and temporal implics the possi- 
bility of division into smaller spatial units and earlier and later times, But 
since the subject of an actual entity is not divisible at all, it is neither tem- 
porally nor spatially extensive. Physical time and physical space make their 
appearance only when the co-ordinite analysis of the concrete satisfaction 
is made. Every actual entity has a “ region” characterising its concrete 
satisfaction, and it is possible to divide this region into earlier and later 
prehensions, Thus the co-ordinate divisibility of the concrete satisfretion of 
an actual entity is merely the satisfaction viewed in its relationship to this 
divisible * region.” But although it is possible to divide the region, this is 
not to divide the actual entity regarded as an individual consisting of process 
as well as concrete satisfaction, The subjective unity of the “ genetic ” aspect 
of an actual entity does not admit of division. Thus we see that it is only 
the “ physical ” pole of an actual entity which is divisible and extensive. 
The conereseence itself—that which is called the “ mental pole—is an 
indivisible subject and docs not share in this extensiveness, If it be asked 
how exactly we are to think of the mental pole of an actual entity, the reply 
is that the mental pole is the subject determining its own idea of itself by 
reference to eternal principles of valuation, autonomously modified in their 
application to its own physical data, It can therefore be stated that every 
actual entity is “in time ” so far as its physical pole is concerned, and is 
“out of time ” in respect of its mental pole. In the words of Whitchead, 


~“Ttis the union of two worlds, the temporal world and the world of autono- 


mous Valuation.” This analysis leads us to the view that the spatial-temporal 

continuum is derived from the physical poles of actual entities. Indeed, we 

may say that the “ extension ” characterising our world is nothing else but 

the morphological scheme exhibiting the totality of mutual objectitications of 

the physical poles of actual entities by which actual entities prehen {each other. 
@ x * ° ms 


We are now in a position to inquire what light the doctrine of “ prehen- 
sions’ sheds on the problem of Telepathy. We have learnt that the pre- 
hension by one actual entity of another actual entity is a “ physical ” pre- 
hension. But there are two species of physical prehensions : (1) “ pure” 
physical prehensions, and (2) “ hybrid ” physical prehensions. A.“ pure ” 
Physical prehension is a prehension of an antecedent occasion or actual 
entity in respect of one of its own constituent physical prehensions, A hybrid 
physical prehension, on the other hand, is a prehension of an antecedent 
Occasion or actual entity in respect toa conceptual prehension, Consequently 
& hybrid prehension is the transmission of a mental feeling from an earlier 
occasion to a later occasion, and a pure physical prehension the transmission 
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of a physical feeling. We have also learnt that the mental or conceptual pole — 


of an actual entity docs not share in the spatial character of the physical 
pole. This is significant for a theory of Telepathy, but before emphasising 
this significance, it is necessary to make a few general remarks about the 
“transmission ” of feelings. 

How are feclings transmitted from one actual entity to another?) White. 
head suggests that we should regard the matter in this way. Each actual 
entity in respect to its physical pole has a spatial region characterising its 
satisfaction. Let two actual occasions be termed “ contiguous " when the 
regions constituting their “ standpoints * are externally connected. Then by 
reason of the absence of intermediate actual occasions, the objectification of 
the antecedent occasion (or the “ transmission ” of energy from the earlier 
occasion to the later) is peculiarly complete. That is to say, there will bes 
set of antecedent, contiguous occasions transmitting their energy directly in 
any given occasion, Objectification of contiguous occasions can be called 
“immediate ~ objectification or transmission, and objectification of occasions 
of the more distant past “* mediate " objectification, How are these occasions 
of the more distant past transmitted ? If there is transmission of energy only 
by means of contiguity, then ‘* mediate ” objectification can only mean that’ 
the objectifications of actual entities of the more distant past, are trans- 
mitted through various routes of successive immediate objectitications ; that 
is to say, through a route of successive quanta of extensivencss or bits of 
space, which are the basic regions of successive contiguous occasions, The 
present attitude of physical science is opposed to the notion of direct action 
ata distance, But, says Whitehead, “ it is not necessary for the Philosophy 
of Organism entirely to deny that there is direct objectitication of one occasion 
in a later occasion which is not contiguous to it. Indeed, the contrary opinion 
would seem more natural for this doctrine. Provided, however, that physical 
science maintains its denial of “ action at a distance,” the safer guess is that 
direct objectification is practically negligible except for contiguous occasions, 
but that this practical negligibility is a characteristic of the present cosmic 
epoch, without any metaphysical generality.” ? : 

But even if the transmission of energy from the physical poles of actual 
oceasions only take place through a route of successive quanta of extensive: 
ness or bits of space which are the basic regions of contiguous occasions, this 
physical theocy is irrelevant to the mental poles of actual entities, For as ¥¢ 
have seen, the mental poles of actual entities do not share in the spatial 
character of the physical poles, And what in a previous paragraph has been 
called a “* hybrid ”’ prehension is the transmission of fecling from the mental 
pole. Consequently in considering the modes of transmission of feclings, both 
mental and physical, from one actual entity to another, Whitehead’s view § 
that the doctrine of immediate objectification for the mental poles and mediate 
objectification for the physical poles is most consonant with his philosophy: 

It may therefore be the case that instances of telepathy are what sr 
called in the Organic Philosophy “ hybrid prehensions,” * which, as we have 
explained, are the conceptual feelings belonging to the mental pole of # 

' Process and Reality, p. 485. 
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earlier occasion which are prehended by the subject of a later occasion or actual 
entity, This is the type of prehension which is the defining characteristic of 
what we call a living ** person.” By means of the transmi:sion of elements 
from one subject to another along a route of living occasions, there emerges 
the “enduring person.” But it must be borne in mind that in the total con- 
crescent experience of an actual entity, immediate objectitication or “ direct ” 
transmission is reinforced or weakened by routes of mediate objectitication. 
Also in the concrescent process pure and hybrid prehensions are integrated 
and thus confusedly intermixed. Consequently, as Whitchead says, “ it will 
only be in exceptional circumstances that an immediate hybrid prehension 
has sufficient vivid definition to receive a subjective form of clear conscious 


“attention.” It is possible that these circumstances explain why telepathic 


communications are comparatively rare. 

If instances of Telepathy do in fact occur between human persons, and 
if the doctrine of prehension, with its theory of mental and physical 
poles, sheds light on the subject, there still remains the question as to the 


“character of the specific relation involved when this happens. The writer has 


not been able to glean any illuminating information on this point, and he is 
unable to suggest what are the necessary conditions for this form of com- 
munication between two or more different persons, It may indeed be true 
that—- 

** Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things, by a law divine, 

In one another's being mingle . . . 


But, nevertheless, in an intelligible sense ‘1 am not *’ you,” and “ you” 
arenot “I"; and if occasionally, as Telepathy suggests, the you does mingle 
with or “ prehend ” the I “ directly,” it would be highly interesting to know 
the specific relation that obtains when this happens. 

But two statements can be made about hybrid prehensions. Firstly, an 
important characteristic of a hybrid prehension is the “ intensity ” of the 
conceptual fecling which originates from it. It has this characteristic because 
the subjective form of a conceptual feeling is “ valuation "and valuation 
introduces creative purpose. Secondly, when subject “ A ™ prehends by a 
hybrid prehension a conceptual fecling of an antecedent occasion “ B,” “ A 
may endow the conceptual feeling with a different subjective form. It may 
do this, because in the selection of subjective forms fer conceptual feelings, 
the subject enjoys autonomy, conditioned only by the necessity to preserve 
its unity, Thus although the hybrid conceptual feeling may be given a 
different subjective form from that which it enjoyed in the antecedent 
occasion, it will always be “ correlated ” with the other conceptual feelings 
of “ A,” so that the latter’s unity may be unimpaired. This second point 
may throw light upon the differences in detail, ‘amounting sometimes to 
“distortion,” which’ seem often to characterise the experience of the 
‘recipient ” in reproducing the telepathic “ message " from the “ agent.” 


SYDNEY E. HOOPER. 
Lonpon. 





) WHO MAKES HISTORY? 
A STUDY OF TOLSTOY’S ANSWER. IN ‘WAR AND PEACE.’ 


PHILIP LEON. 
Head of the Department of Classics and Philosophy, University College, Leicester. 


Our enemies have been throughout this war very history-conscious. Hitler 
has all the time talked to them as the elect, the favourite and confidant of 
history. When victories came they were told that these were history’s 
verdicts in their favour. Now that defeats are upon them they are consoled 
with the prospect of ultimate victory reserved for them by “ the logic of 
history.” Amongst , the Allies the Russians, especially in the Red Army, 
have had lessons in world history and in the philosophy of history over a 
number of years. The rest of us, however, have been rather sick and dis- 
trustful of history. We have debunked: it and come to look upon it simply 
as the disturber of the peace and comfort of the ordinary private individual, 
the unhistoric and unheroic Little Man, while what may be called specially 
historic entities, e.g. the nation, the empire, leave us cold, if they do not 
definitely arouse hostility. But history itself, displaying itself now, ironically 
enough, on a grander and more grandiose scale than in any previous age 
before our bored gaze, is beginning to awaken in us once more curiosity as to 
its significance. To this renaissance of interest much has no doubt been 
contributed by one book in particular, to which a wide circulation was given 
a few months ago, so appositely though, to all appearance, accidentally, by 
the B.B.C. This is Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 

Writing of times very like our own, the Napoleonic Wars, and saying 
about Napoleon pretty much the same kind of things as we are saying about 
Hitler, Tolstoy raises throughout his great novel the question which is the 
title of this article. He defines history (i.e, the thing written about and not 
the thing written) as the life of the nations. Since we are explicitly aware of 
it only at its more dramatic moments (e.g. like the present one) we may call 
it the drama of the nations and ask ‘‘ Who is the author of this drama?” f 

The question is puzzling, once we face it squarely. At first we take it | 
for granted that the makers of history are those who are most prominent in [ 
enacting it, the chief dramatis persona, the Alexanders, Caesars, Napoleons, 
the Hitlers, Stalins, Roosevelts and Churchills. That is what their business F 
and greatness consist in, we imagine, namely, the making of history. “But it 
is precisely this that Tolstoy disputes with all his might. And he convinces 
us. But in so doing he also convinces us, and himself, that the masses dof 
not make history either. In fact, we begin to wonder whether any of the 
characters who enact-history make it in any true sense of the word. It is as} 
though, having watched Shakespeare’s Macbeth with that “ suspension off 
disbelief ”’ which is necessary for the enjoyment of any play, we were suddenly | 
roused from our uncritical mood and realised that Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, |, 
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Banquo, Macduff and all the other characters who go to the making up of 
the play have not really made it. 

The puzzle may be put most simply, but also most sharply, thus. Any 
piece of history, like any play, shows a plan, plot, pattern or design. All the 
participants in it, like all the characters of a play, have each hisown plan. All 
these many plans generally conflict with each other, and the emergent plan of 
the whole is neither any single one of them nor the sum of them. We can show 
that it does not come from any of thé planners and that it has not even been 
envisaged by arly of them. Where, then, does it come from? That is the 
question. 

Tolstoy gives 4 einai instance, The pattern shown by the events of 
the year 1812 may be said to consist of the destruction of Napoleon’s army 
in Russia and the consequent salvation of that country. This destruction- 
salvation was brought about, on the one hand, by the plunging of that army 
into the depths of Russia too late in the season and, on the other hand, by 
the burning of the Russian cities, It looks like a supreme piece of strategy. 
We feel more than ordinarily justified in looking for its origin in one or more 
of the participants in the events because so many of them were famous 
professional strategists, But what, according to Tolstoy, do. we find on 
sober examination? The strategy of the most famous of them, Napoleon, 
aimed at the very opposite result of that achieved; namely, at the destruction 
not of his own but of the Russian army. The strategies of the Russian 
generals, on the other hand, were all calculated at frustrating the strategy 
which actually saved Russia, for at every step they tried to prevent Napoleon 
from advancing. They did not succeed only because they were divided 
amongst themselves and planned more against each other than against 
Napoleon. As for the burning of the cities, this was the result of hooliganism 
rather than of foresight. Nevertheless in the end everything fitted into a 
plan of which the greatest of all those strategists involved might well have 
been proud. It certainly out-Napoleoned Napoleon. Who originated it? 
It is a question which may be asked about the pattern, not only of 1812, 
but of any year whatsoever and of any number of years. 

Another great artist faced the same question of the making of history as 
Tolstoy, after him, and dealt with the same history, the Napoleonic Wars, 
This was Thomas Hardy in his Dynasts, His answer is downright fatalism, 


According to him, the author of history is what he calls “ the Cause ” or “‘ the 


Prime ” or “ the Thing ” or simply “ It ” : it is am unconscious and impassive 
Mind and mortals are merely its fingers or puppets, 
* These flesh-hinged mannikins, Its hand upwinds 
To click-clack off its preadjusted laws,”’ 

Tolstoy is no such clear or forthright fatalist. He merely says that the 
authorship, like the purpose, of history is inaccessible to us. All we can do, 
according to him, is to study its laws. That is precisely what we have been 
doing for a great number of years in so far as we have busied ourselves with 
the philosophy of history at all. We have talked so much and so long about 
laws, geographic, climatic, and, above all, economic, that we have eome to 
imagine that the question ‘“‘ Who makes history ? ” has been either answered 
or somehow ruled out of court as silly. But the statement of these laws 
simply describes the pattern of history and the relationship of its parts to 
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each other : it is not an answer to the question who made it. To think that 
it is would be the same as to imagine that by stating the laws governing 
poetry in general or the Iliad in particular, or by describing the relation to 
each other of the parts of a jig-saw puzzle or of the trees of a well-ordered 
wood, we had either answered or made it unnecessary to answer the questions 
who wrote the Iliad or put together the parts of the puzzle or planted the 
wood. Tolstoy certainly imagines no such thing. 

The question who makes history, it may be said, is simply a particular 
application of the more general question who made the world, suggested by 
the presence of design throughout nature. Well, the more general question 
has also not been either answered or superseded by the study of laws, the 
laws of nature. Only, the more general question can more easily be put out 
of sight, if not more easily ruled out of court, than the particular question. 
For in the case of nature we at least do not see anyone planning it. But we 
do see many people planning history, and the curious thing here is that the 
plan which is realised is not the fruit of that planning. It has been said that 
to suppose the design in nature due to chance would be the same as to 
suppose that the Iliad had come about through a chance cast of the letters of 
the alphabet. In the case of history we seem to have many authors each 
composing an Iliad of his own, without relation to most of the others and 
generally in conflict with them, and a kind of super-Iliad resulting. Are we 
to suppose that this super-Iliad comes about through a chance jumbling 
together of these many Iliads ? 

Men have faced the problem of the authorship of history ever since they 
faced history itself. They did this first in their celebrations of history, 
namely, the epics. In them they also gave their solution of the problem— 
a very definite one. Not for a moment are we allowed in an epic even to 
dream that the great heroes whose praises are being sung, still less that the 
lesser fry, make the histoty which is being celebrated. The makers of history 
as envisaged by the epics are powers that do not appear as characters or 
regular participants in that history. They are gods or spirits, Jupiter and 
Mars, Juno and Minerva, etc. 

The notion of such entities seems very remote from our way of thinking. 
But it is curious how the so-called great men, the reputed makers of history, 
have cherised something like it in all ages. Tolstoy is very sarcastic about 
Napoleon for imagining that he himself made history, and he contrasts with 
him Prince Kutuzov, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, a man who had a 
true sense of history because he had the sense to see that there was some- 
thing far more powerful and tremendous than his own will, and to fit in, 
instead of interfering, with it. Whatever may have been the case with 
Napoleon, most “ great ’’ or “ historical ” men have been rather like Kutuzov. 
However much others may have thought of them as making history, they 
have thought of themselves rather as being made by history, a kind of Muse 
or spirit electing, directing, inspiring, aiding them. They have been like the 
poets who, thought by others to be makers of poetry, have themselves felt 
themselves to be only the favourites or ministers of the Muse or Muses. Even 
Hitler, conceited as he is, does not really regard himself as a maker of history. 
He looks upon history, not so much as his creature, but rather as his mistress, 
though an infatuated and obedient mistress. 
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In our own times, to be precise, between September 20, 1989, and January 
18, 1940, the curious may count, in this country alone, no less than ten very 
important speeches, most of them given by the highest Cabinet Ministers, in 
which “ spirit ” or “ spirits ” is the keyword. No less unambiguously and 
insistently than Homer or any other epic poet these gentlemen, most of them 
quite unused to such language but driven to it by history herself shall we say, 
proclaimed this war, at its beginning, as a titanic conflict. between spirits. 

What kind of spirits are mentioned in these speeches ? We may classify 
them as (a) spirits of countries or peoples (the spirit of England or of the 
English people), (b) spirits of epochs (the spirit of the twentieth century), 
(ce) spirits of qualities (the spirit of militarism, the spirit of resentment, the 
spirit of evil, the spirit of good, etc.). Do not these terms, it may be asked, 
simply denote, by a kind of shorthand, certain qualities, thoughts and 
feelings in individual human beings ? The answer is that they denote rather 
powers, each of which is regarded, in the first place, as being the common 
source of these qualities, thoughts and feelings in human beings and so as 
uifying them in one pattern, though distributed in many individuals, and 
in the second place as working also outside human individuals, for example, 
in physical nature, bringing also geography and climate and physical pheno- 
mena like earthquakes and floods into the pattern of history. 

What does a spirit explain? Just as it is the one spirit animating him 
that explains why the works of one and the same poet are somehow one, 
though they were never planned to be one and though they are separated 
often by wide intervals of time, so it is the common spirit informing an age 
or a people that explains the unifying pattern of its history in spite of the 
diversity and mutual independence or conflict of the many agents and 
actions entering into that pattern. It is because of the spirit of Russia, the 
spirit that dwells alike in its rivers, steppes, marshes and skies as well as in 
the blood, hearts and minds of the Russians, that the latter act not only 
with their weather, but so remarkably like their weather in dealing with the 
invaders of their country. Above all, a spirit makes understandable the réle 
of the so-called great men, the apparent history-makers. Napoleon, because 
of certain moral traits (immoral traits, Tolstoy says) in ‘him rather than 
because of any -super-eminent intellectual qualifications, was eminently 
adapted to serve as a focus or medium for the spirit of his age. Therefore 
that spirit made his career even in spite of his defects and used him.to make 
the history of the whole age, gathering about him even innumerable 
“coincidences ” or “ chances ” (Tolstoy gives a striking list of them), including 
physical events, which were necessary for the pattern in which the spirit 
expressed itself. Therefore he appears to have made the history of the age, 
which seems, indeed, to have been identical with his career. Hitler may not 
be an intellectual giant, but he is an admirable medium for the widespread 
spirit of frustration and resentment which has so largely been responsible for 
the pattern of our times ever since the last war. Therefore he will seem to 
have made the history of these times. 

_ But, it may be objected, instead of being a principle of explanation, is 
hot “ spirit ” simply a name for something to be explained ?,, Is it not like 
the “ soporific virtue ” which used to be adduced to expla why certain 
drugs put us to sleep ? Whether this is so or not, what are spirits if they are 
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at all, and, if they are, whether amongst them are some that can be denoted 
as spirits of countries, ages or qualities, and how precisely do they fashion 
history—these are questions too vast for this short article. Here itis merely 
desired to draw men’s attention to the question of the authorship of history 
and to show the importance of a widespread interest in it and of the sense of 
history, at the present juncture of affairs. 

The importance is more than academic. It is practical and moral, 
Without men having the sense of history and being thrilled by it, that is 
to say, without their being aware of a power or powers greater than them- 
selves shaping their life, there his never been and there never can be a creative 
age. For only when they have that sense do they learn to wait upon some- 
thing greater than themselves and to allow history to proceed easily and fruit- 
fully. When they have not got that sense they interfere with the process 
of history through their self-importance. They imagine that its plan can 
really be finally determined by their own planning. And so, though they 
have the sense not to waste a single hour planning the details of their own 
lives ten or twenty years ahead, they waste a life-time mapping out the 
minutiz of the millennium. Moreover, they fight each other for their different 
plans and by so doing certainly delay the coming of the millennium. 

How do we act, on the other hand, if we have got the sense of history ? 
We may still go on planning. But we realise also that in order to have a 
new world, a new history or pattern of events, we must, above all, have 
something, whatever it is, that is denoted by the words “ a new spirit.” And 
just by using those words, even though we may not “ believe in.” spirit, we 
at once make clear to ourselves a difficulty which was not so apparent before. 
It may have seemed a simple thing to get a new world. But when we are 
reminded of the need of a new spirit, ‘‘ How on earth are we to get a new 
spirit or any inspiration at all ? ” we ask. 

We realise also that, we have come upon something that does not depend 
entirely on our own will. And here is the rub. ‘ Does not the sense of 
history,” it may be asked, “ lead us simply to fatalism and the irresponsi- 
bility engendered by it ?”’ It may doso. It did so for Thomas Hardy. But 
fatalism is only one of the many possible philosophies of history, and it is one 
which comes from too much desiring and too little thinking. A far subtler 
philosophy than that of Thomas Hardy is to be extracted from the epic poets. 
These do not suggest that their’ heroes are mere instruments, fingers or 
puppets of the gods. They look upon them rather as their subjects, friends 
or allies. The hero can choose which god he serves. 

The twentieth century hero will ask, not what plan, but what spirit, can 
best bring about the new world in which the ideals of democracy, fair play 
and peace may be realised. Having found that spirit, he will give himself 
up to it whole-heartedly, and will propagate its rule over the minds and 
wills of men as widely as possible. In this way he will contribute to the 
fulfilment of the good plan which he desires but cannot discern—the plan 
of that spirit. 

PHILIP LEON. 


University CoLiece, LeIcESTER. 
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THE MORAL PROBLEM OF EXILE. 
DR ERICH MEISSNER. 


THERE are more refugees all over the world to-day than there have ever been 
before. This fact, surely, justifies the attempt to deal with one side of this 
very complex problem. The moral dilemma which the exile has to face may 
not be his primary preoccupation, he might even think that no such issue 
exists as far as he is concerned. The drastic change of fortune, the loss of 
his real home and the impossibility of finding a new one in the proper sense 
of the word—all this may assume such proportions in his mind that there is 
little room for other considerations. It must be admitted, however, that the 
deprivations and difficulties just mentioned are so personal and, indeed, 
wproblematic that they do not lend themselves to.discussion, and no guest 
will feel inclined to incommode his hosts with private worries. The less there 
is said about such things the better. The moral problem 6f exile belongs to 
a different category because questions of general interest are involved. It 
can be briefly stated like this: is it right to choose exile and what are the 
implications of that choice ? Thus formulated, the problem does not cover 
the case of those who have been persecuted and were driven out of their 
country. Their predicament is different—harder in some respect, for many 
of them had to undergo terrible ordeals, lighter in other ways because there 
was no element of choice and free decision. 

To begin with, a man who separates himself from his own nation cannot 
fail to realise the serious implications of this step. Modern nationalism, it is 
true, has run wild and assumed in certain quarters an almost insane intensity. 
It is therefore only reasonable that we should concentrate our hopes on 
supranational conceptions and ideas which might lead to co-operation. and 
wity, bringing the period of fratricidal contests to an end. But up*to the 
present day the supranational ideas depend upon nations that are prepared 
tomake them part of their cause—they have no champions of their own. It 
has been said (and perhaps with some justification) that the present war is 
an international civil war, some kind of world wide revolution. Yet the fact 
remains «that this “ revolution” is fought along national lines; it is un- 
doubtedly a war between nations. The lesson to be drawn from this seems 
to be that in the political sphere the nations are still the sole recipients of 
active loyalty. They are not only the strongest forces that stir men into 
action and enterprise—they have no rivals. This state of affairs is, of course, 
neither exceptional nor new. The civic virtues have always rested upon 


| patriotism as their true foundation. The attempt of Karl Marx and his 
| followers to replace patriotism by class-consciousness has failed in spite of 
| the vehemence and rancour of his propaganda. Social responsibility, the 


readiness to fight social injustice is still, in its genuine form, the outcome of 


citizenship ; the reformer acts as a patriot, even if he struggles for the 
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negroes in Africa, There is at present no international community, neither 
a class nor a church, that a man could call his home and abode. Only nations 
provide a home. It is fairly easy to settle down as an exile if these funda- 
mental facts be disregarded. Taken into account they reveal the gravity of 
the problem. 


‘* Hér mich, denn alles andere ist Liige, 
Kein Mann gedeihet*ohne Vaterland.’’ + 
(Th. Storm.) 


Our first conclusion must therefore be that the exile cuts himself off from 
some vital source of strength. This, certainly, is harmful and damaging, yet 
it may still be right. One further conclusion must be drawn. If a man 
renounces his own nationality and abuses his parentage, his action is not 
only futile (for such renunciation does not stand in man’s power), it is also 
morally wrong. It is a disgraceful suicidal attempt—nothing is left after it 
except a bad name. 

The exile looks upon himself as a defeated patriot. Who, we may ask, is 
his enemy ? If the answer be: a government, the situation is comparatively 
simple. There are and always have been bad governments unrepresentative 
of the nation and its true spirit, and therefore there have been and always 
will be men who feel entitled to refuse obedience. The sterner civic morale 
of the Romans would presumably have considered death and not flight the 
proper outcome of such a conflict. Cato of Utica will always remain an 
unsurpassed example of civic fortitude, in spite of Mommsen’s silly invective 
and in spite of the fact that Cato’s suicide may raise also objections of a 
deeper nature. Not taking into account the stoical code of conduct it seems 
right to conclude that the exile who defies a government finds himself in an 
indisputable position. His allegiance to his nation is unimpaired. 

The problem assumes, however, a very different and almost desperate 
character if the government which the exile considers his enemy can claim 
to be representative of the nation. National Socialist Germany is a govern- 
ment of that kind. It is only natural that the German exile should want to 
shut his eyes to the fact. If he can maintain or make at least himself believe 
that the National Socialist régime is a tyrannical rule imposed upon the 
German people through tricks and circumstances but not chosen and 
willingly accepted, then all is well. He need not enter the fearful domain of 
the problem which we are now approaching. This comforting opinion, 
however, must be abandoned if we examine the facts which are well estab- 
lished thought complicated. It is true that up to a certain point Hitlerism 
advanced behind a smoke-screen, posing as a conservative revolution (in 
itself a hybrid breed). But it is not true to say that the movement did not 
unmask itself until it had seized supreme power and could no longer be dis- 
lodged by protest and opposition. Already in the early Munich days of 
National Socialist propaganda the character and spirit of the thing was 
unmistakable. Hitier found response not because of his false and deceptive 
promises (and there were many), but mainly because he promised what he 
later on in actual fact fulfilled. The exiled German cannot get round the 
fact that the “ Fuhrer” rightly claims to be representative of the present 


1 Listen to me, for everything else is a lie: no man can thrive without his native 
country. 
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German nation. He has been accepted as the man that he is. He did not 
really pretend to be something different. 

Is therefore the nation the exile’s enemy ? Would this not be identical 
with the suicidal renunciation mentioned above and rejected as morally 
wrong? But, surely, there has been a non-Nazi Germany (if not anti-Nazi), 
though it was defeated and has almost completely disappeared. Would it 
not be perfectly legitimate to look upon this defeated Germany as the true 
representative of the nation’? Unfortunately the answer must be: No. 
The forces (political and otherwise) that were in the field trying to stem 
Hitler’s advance were not only feeble, they were undermined and therefore 
intrinsically weak. This is not the place to explain why. But we can easily 
test the truth of this seemingly sweeping statement. Had it been otherwise, 
had there been an anti-Nazi Germany which (though defeated through bad 
luck and human weakness) was nevertheless sure of its cause, then the problem 
of Germany’s reconstruction after the fall of the National Socialists would 
not be such a puzzle as it certainly is. The true Germany would then re- 
establish itself on well-known lines. Such well-known lines do not exist. 
Anti-Nazi Germany as a political force must still be created (not just dug up 
again). The political exile will be tempted to overlook this grim fact, for he 
would certainly like to speak in the name of something or other, but if he is 
not a genius or a prophet who creates his nation’s cause anew, he must 
admit : he cannot. What, then, can and must he do to preserve his integrity 
asa man? He must not abandon belief in his own people which is a larger 
and nobler community than the living German generation (including himself). 
There is the great senate of the dead. There are, furthermore, innumerable 
people who stayed in their country and are not guilty of complicity. But 
they are almost as far away from him as the dead and he does not know who 
they are. They will certainly not be found in “ influential quarters ” of any 
sort. The exile must therefore face and accept his complete isolation. War 
does not affect the situation ; it only brings home (more to the emotions than 
to reason) the strangeness and abnormality of this human position. 

What are the obligations imposed upon a man who thought it right to 
choose this complete isolation? If he has exceptional gifts and vision and 
can claim to have found,a way of regeneration, no moralist will be needed to 
teach him his duty. But the present investigation can only deal with the 
average man who has no such remedy to offer. It seems that aman of that 
kind is well advised to throw overboard all the subtleties of analysis and 
clever guesswork. All such endeavours (important and interesting though 
they may be) are an insufficient foundation for moral decisions which need 
as a starting-point perfectly simple issues. Moral duties are foremost duties 
towards men. The exile must ask the old question of “ a certain lawyer ” : 
“ And who is my neighbour ?”’ The answer will be the old one: It is the 
man “* who fell among thieves.” This answer supplies firm ground and it is 
not based on speculations. Because (not although !) he considers himself a 
patriot, the exile must accept as fellowmen that are nearest to him, in fact, 
neighbours, all the victims of the régime whose enemy he declares to be. 
This is the way to break his deadly isolation. Help, compensation, and justice 
must be given to the victims first. We need not discuss now who the victims 
are. It is enough to state the principle. This proposition is in no way linked 
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up with doubtful theories and generalisations about the German nation and 
its make up, nor is it identical with propaganda battle cries. Should the 
voice of a truly representative Germany (worthy of its great achievements) 


be heard again, the first official utterance will be: the interests of Adolf 


Hitler’s victims are Germany’s first concern. This is moral common sense, 
there is nothing extravagant or exalted about it. It is a simple and plain 
obligation. It is also, so it seems, the only practical policy of German and 
European reconstruction, or the beginning of it, but it is certainly not 
“* Realpolitik ” which is from the practical point of view humbug and from 
the moral point of view wrong. The exile who accepts this piece of moral 
common sense can indeed claim to speak in the name of a future Germany, 
though he may have to confess, as an honest man, that he does not know 
how and when this new Germany will rise. But when the new Germany 
comes to life, sooner or later, he will know its credentials. German politicians 
who would declare against Hitler and demand on the strength of that pri- 
marily something for themselves, cannot be the men destined to restore the 
integrity of their nation and the honour of its name. Of that we can be sure. 


EK. MEISSNER. 


GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL, LLANDINAM. 
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BLANCO WHITE. 


SPANISH PRIEST, REFUGEE, CELEBRITY, ENGLISH 
CLERGYMAN, UNITARIAN, AND SCEPTIC. (1775—1841). 


ANDREW LANDALE DRUMMOND, Px.D., S.T.M. 


Dean Cuurcu, in The Oxford Movement (1833-45), brought to light “a 
brilliant naturalised Spaniard, who sowed the seeds of doubt around him and 
presented some startling ideas to men who had thought that all religious 
questions lay between the orthodoxy of Lambeth and the orthodoxy of 
Clapham and Islington.” Chadwick, the biographer of Channing, has 
expressed the opinion that The Life of Blanco White written by himself} is 
“one of the most significant disclosures of religious experience ever given to 
the world.”” While this claims too much for a lengthy, discursive and ill- 
digested corpus of notes, letters and reflections, there are valuable materials 
here for a biography that would throw much light on religion and life in the 
early nineteenth century. 


I. 


Joseph Blanco White was born at Seville on July 11, 1775. His ancestors 
were Irish Catholics who had suffered persecution under Cromwell. His 
grandfather, finding the “‘ penal laws” still galling, emigrated to Spain, 
prospered as a merchant and was granted the privileges of noblesse. His 
mother was of an old Andalusian family, but his father’s Irish descent was 
not forgotten ; his business as a fruit and wool exporter kept him in touch 
with the old country. Blanco was taught to read and write English by the 
Irish clerks in his-father’s office. Had he not wearied, as a boy of nine, of 
copying invoices and bills of exchange, he might have given his mother little 
encouragement in her ambition to see him a priest. But private Latin lessons 
excited his curiosity, and tiring of the Lives of the Saints, he read Don 
Quixote by stealth. 

Even this Spanish classic was ‘considered carnal by his parents. He 
envied poor children who were allowed to play with others of their own age, 
for even his sisters were sent off, when-young, to a nunnery. He dreaded 
Sundays, when he had to accompany his father to the monastery of San 
Pablo, where his confessor lived ; there he had to wait in the cold church 
two hours before breakfast. Immediately after, there was service at the 
cathedral for several hours more (no sitting). Two further hours were spent 
at a church in the afternoon. 


““ Tf the season allowed it, we took a walk, which generally ended in 
visiting the wards of a crowded and pestilential hospital, where my 
father for many years spent two or three hours of the evening im rendering 


1 Edited by the Rev. J. H. Thom. Three vols, (John Chapman, London, 1845). 
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to the sick every kind of service, not excluding the most menial and 
disgusting. He was twice at death’s door, in consequence of infection, 
But nothing could damp his philanthrophy.” 


This inflexible routine was scarcely calculated to make a boy of eight church- 
hungry. 

In his fifteenth year his father’s confessor procured his entry to the 
Dominican College at Seville. There “ the system of education was worthy 
of the thirteenth century.” But Blanco’s aunt, the only lady in Seville who 
possessed a small library, lent him a copy of the works of Fejoo, a Bene- 
dictine of the early eighteenth century, who criticised (with prudence and 
subtilty) the scholastic theology and gave full play to his wit in attacking 
popular errors. This gave Blanco the confidence to reply to his teacher one 
day in class, on being reprimanded for laziness, that the studies were not 
worth his attention. The friar was enraged at this impertinence, coupled with 
depreciatory quotations from Fejoo on the futility of scholastic logic. “I 
wonder I escaped a beating from the other students.” He ran home, found 
his mother sympathetic (she disliked the Dominicans) and persuaded her to 
let him go to the University of Seville (1790). 

From Arjona, one of the more liberal lecturers, he obtained an odd 
volume of Racine and heard of the Jansenist theory of Catholicism, which 
stressed the spiritual aspects of religion at the expense of its material expres- 
sion. During the summers he obtained permission from his parents to visit 
Spanish-American friends at San Lucar by the coast—but only on condition 
that he did not visit the neighbouring city of Cadiz; Cadiz had a theatre, 
which was as much anathema to rigid Spanish Catholics as to Puritans. 
Between his fourteenth and twenty-first year, Blanco was twice inclined to 
draw back from the priesthood. Parental pressure, however, directed him 
to the altar inexorably ; the only option was the unwelcome alternative of 
going back to his father’s counting-house. 

As time passed, he found religion 1 more and more of a yoke. Some of 
the more extraordinary means of grace he found repellent. What was called 
“‘ Hysterica passio ” was evoked about six times a year in the conventual 
house of S. Philip Neri, when the “ Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola ” 
were conducted by Father Vega, whose features suggested Cromwell and whose 
“* sternness and boldness ” reminded Blanco of Knox. He hasgiven us a 
vivid description of these retreats. 


“* Late in the evening, 40 or 50 men, most of them frem the higher 
ranks, kissed Fr. Vega’s hand’ and were distributed in rooms, mostly 
double-bedded where strict silence was the rule. Soon after this domestic 
arrangement was over, a large bell announced the first meeting. The 
chapel was kept nearly dark. A lantern, closed on all sides but one, 
threw its light on a statue of Christ expiring on the Cross. As the object 
of the sculptor was to strike the senses, without any regard to taste, the 
statue was as large as life, with glass eyes, and the flesh so coloured-as to 
represent flesh sprinkled here and there with blood. After the con- 
gregation had taken their seats, one of Fr. Vega’s assistant priests read 


1 ** No wonder that I utterly dislike that vague name, and prefer to use that of true 
Christianity ”’ (cf. the “* religious services ’’ of the B.B.C.). 
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. the subject of Meditations for the evening. All then knelt. For about 
a quarter of an hour nothing was heard but the pendulum of the clock, 
which was to measure a full hour for Meditation. Aware, however, that 
most of his spiritual patients would lose themselves in reverie, Fr. Vega 









































h- assisted them, with what, in the language of asceticism, are called 
ejaculations. 

he ** It seemed as if his thoughts, growing too big and vehement to be 

hy contained in his breast, broke out in spite of himself. At first, these 

ho ejaculations were short and came at long intervals ; but they gradually 

é grew more frequent ; till, near the end of the hour, and just before the 


congregation were allowed to rise from their knees, the monotonous 
ng chant of the ejaculations was changed into agonizing screams, accom- 


- panied with a loud smiting of the breast, in which the congregation 
at joined, as they were moved, most of them calling loudly for mercy. 
th ** But the effects of Fr. Vega’s art were not seen in full force at the 
I first meeting. He knew the human mind too well to attempt the appli- 
id cation of a sudden impulse which might produce recoiling. As the same 
bo congregation were to remain under the operation of his spells till the 
tenth day after their entrance, he could operate at leisure. During that 
: time the Evzercitants were not allowed out of the house. . . . There was 


a graduated scale of terrors. The third day was known to be the most 
: terrific. Meditation turned upon the consignment of a wicked soul to 
mi hell. Howling, flames, blasphemy—all. were given with shocking 
minuteness. The ejaculations of the Director added touches of lurid 
light to the picture. And yet the word mercy could not pass his lips. 
His voice gradually sunk, while sighs and sobs grew louder and louder 


around him. Perceiving the moment when terror was at its highest, he 
e assured his hearers that he could not speak of hope. He then clapped 
of his hands (the usual signal for dismissal). As the congregation crossed 
f the small quadrangle to their rooms, you might think you saw forty or 
4 fifty prisoners who had received sentence of death a few moments before. 
al ‘** But in the evening, the scene was changed. The chapel was not a 
. gloomy vault, as before. There were wax candles upon the altar, 
amongst. which a smiling picture of the Virgin Mary seemed to greet the 

a distressed penitents as they came in... . ” 


These “‘ spiritual exercises,” reminiscent of evangelistic revivalism but 


or mder priestly control, were surpassed by the scenes of horror in the dark 
ly @ypt of a Cadiz church where hundreds of people, served with knotted 
ic scourges, flogged themselves till the blood flowed and the place became like 


e aninferno. ‘* I have described this shocking practice without exaggeration,” 
e, said Blanco. ‘‘ The Pietists, in every town of Spain, consider it indispensable ; 
ot the confessors prescribe it.; and the Church gives it her sanction by praising 
1€ the saints who have most immoderately used the scourge against themselves ” 


0 (Life, p. 92). When the writer learnt to know and love Shakespeare, he after- 
n- wards applied the attack on Malvolio to the Romish Church. ‘“* There is no 
d Christian, that means to be saved by believing rightly, can ever believe such 
impossible passages of grossness.”’ . 
Despite doubts, Blanco became a Fellow of the University in his twenty- 
Vor, XLII. No. 3. 9° 
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first year and soon afterwards a priest. The former office was only attained 
after the usual public enquiry, at which he had to prove conclusively that he 
had no “ tainted ” Jewish, Moorish or African blood, and came of no “ low ” 
occupation. The racial test was as severe as any in Nazi Germany. Instal- 
lation was preceded by the traditional “ ragging ” of the candidate—a regular 
saturnalia. In his Life he gives us a picturesque description of this, also of 
the quite medieval disputation by which he obtained a canon’s stall at 
Cadiz (1801). As a priest, he “ directed ” nuns sent on to him by his friend, 
Arjona. By 1802 he was well on the way to preferment, for he was elected to a 
stall in the Chapel Royal. A successful ecclesiastical career was opening out 
already. But he was mentally ill at ease. The thought of committing his 
future to an ecclesiastical machine caused him acute pain. Yet “ to relin- 
quish my profession was impossible ; the law of the country forbids it, and 
construes a voluntary relinquishment of all priestly offices a proof of heresy, 
punishable with death. Unless I quitted the country, my acting as a priest 
was inevitable. But how could I expatriate myself without giving a death- 
blow to my parents ?” Some of the higher clergy, however, were sceptical 
at heart. One of them had a secret library to which Blanco would repair and 
emerge furtively with a forbidden book hidden in the folds of his cassock. 
But how could he act, confronted with the disagreeable “either . . . or” ? 

A way of escape presented itself by Napoleon’s invasion of Spain in 1808, 
Compared to the obscurantism of the Spanish clergy and aristocracy, Bona- 
parte stood for emancipation and progress. Yet Blanco was a loyal Spaniard, 
ready to run the risk of even “ hugging his chains,” as he put it. When the 
French occupied Madrid, he fled to Seville where a ‘‘ Junta ” had re-organised 
the nationalists. 

Appointed a member of a board to reform the University, he insisted that 
the Inquisition should restore all confiscated books. The worms had already 
reduced many of the volumes to fragments, but after brushing away the 
dust (which had settled to the depths of over a quarter of an inch), he 
managed to retrieve two copies, nearly complete, of the famous “ French 
Encyclopedia,” repository of rationalism. But the French were advancing 
on Seville. He decided to escape to England. His parents thought that he 
was merely escaping from Joseph Bonaparte: they never dreamt of his 
‘* determination of never returning to Spain.” In an open boat he set out 
with his father’s Irish partner, reaching the mouth of the River Guadalquiver 
with other fugitives who had incurred nationalist fury for ‘‘ defeatism.” A 
British ship took them to Cadiz, where he had to spend several anxious weeks 
disguised as an Englishman ; the inhabitants were expecting the arrival of a 
British army to save them from the French. Finally he set sail for England 
and arrived at Falmouth on March 8, 1810, shivering in his Spanish clothes. 

But for the fact that Britain was engaged in the Peninsular War, Blanco’s 
lot as a refugee might have been hard (think of the hardships most French 
exiles had to suffer during the Revolution). His prospects were propitious 
the moment he landed on British soil. Lascelles Hoppner, son of the painter 
(whom he had known in Cadiz) offered him a seat in the postchaise that was 
taking Frere’s dispatches to London. A scientist who had travelled in Spain 
the previous summer, Mr J. G. Children, introduced him to Lord Holland, 
nephew of Charles Fox, and one of the few consistent Whigs in the House 
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of Lords. As a liberal refugee, he found a warm welcome at Holland House. 
Like Professor Ticknor of Harvard, the historian of Spanish literature, he 
found society there witty, simple and cultured. Macaulay has described this 
circle and the winning frankness of the host in one of his essays. Lord John 
Russell and the relatives of Sir John Moore received Blanco with enthusiasm 
as a Spanish patriot. But his means were precarious and his ascetic life as a 
Spanish ecclesiastic was no suitable preparation for constant dining out. 
Like Mowbray in Richard II, he lamented :— __ 

“* The language I have learn’d these forty years, 

My native (Spanish), now I must forego : - 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 

Than an unstringed viol, ora harp .. . 

Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 

What is thy sentence then, but speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? ” 


In the course of time he became acquainted with Coleridge and Southey, 
who were both interested in Spanish romance. And he eventually wrote the 
sonnet ‘*‘ Mysterious Night !”’ which appears in The World’s Great Religious 
Poetry (1926) and The Oxford Book of English Verse (1940). 

The first five years of exile were devoted to editing the Espajiol, a 
periodical which aimed at “‘ the improvement of my native country by means 
of cordial co-operation with England.”’ Blanco’s sympathy with the South 
American demand for independence did not command itself to most 
“patriots ” in Spain, who were still:apt to regard the colonies as so much 
property to be exploited. The fact that the mother-country was engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle with Napoleon seemed to darken the offence into 
disloyalty. The Spanish Cortes was hostile. The editor even feared assas- 
sination (the mentally unbalanced Duke of Albuquerque nearly attempted 
it at the Clarendon Hotel in Bond Street—‘‘ I must kill Blanco!”). Five 
years of “ nearly unmixed suffering” came to an end when the Bourbon 
Restoration of 1815 involved the stopping of the Espafiol. The return of 
Ferdinand VII and the triumph of reaction cut the knot. 


II 


The study of English literature and institutions convinced Blanco that 
Christianity could not be the imposture he sometimes feared. On October 4, 
1812, he communicated for the first time as a Protestant at St Martin-in- 
the-Fields. In his thirty-ninth year he signed the XXXIX Articles and was 
admitted as a clergyman by the Bishop of London (August 19, 1814). Dis- 
pensing Communion for the first time in England he “ recollected with tears 
and sobs” the day when he said his first Mass. So anxious was he to 
associate closely with the English clergy that he took lodgings in Oxford and 
even thought of becoming an undergraduate ; a friend suggested that by 
becoming a “ Gentleman Commoner ” he could dispense with the formality 
of residence and attendance at lectures. He himself was convinced that 
when he became a member of the Church of England, he “knew more 
Divinity than the greater part of those who are admitted to Orders.” In 
view of the low level of theological scholarship during the Regency, that is 


? The very name Liberal was imported from Spain and adopted by the Whigs. C. 1830. 
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quite likely. It was not long before he assimilated the English doctrinal 
classics. One of his first acquisitions was Marsh’s translation of a pioneer 
German book on Biblical Criticism—Michelis’ New Testament Introduction 
which first appeared in Germany as far back as 1750. This opened his eyes 
to the Biblical literalism of contemporary English religion—particularly of 
the Evangelicals, whose sometimes unhealthy pietism reminded him of the 
Roman Catholic circles in which he had been brought up. The central 
Anglican tradition did not appeal strongly to him. The Prayer Book appeared, 
on closer acquaintance, to be a mere compilation of the Roman Breviary and 
Missal. The deity was depicted now in terms of a power fo be appeased, now 
as a Father; Jewish legalism was expressed in lengthy Old Testament 
lessons ; materialistic elements were obtruded in the sacramental services. 
This intensified his inward struggle to complete private and public acts of 
devotion which he started. He confessed that he could not bless a child or 
utter a short prayer without instant recurrence of the question, “ Is there a 
God and does this mean anything ? ” 

The offer of a tutorship from Lord Holland prevented Blanco from con- 
sidering academic or pastoral work. So also did the opinion of his physician 
that he was “ suffering from one of the most dreadful and unmanageable 
diseases”; he “‘ might recover, but the period of relief was very distant.” 
Nevertheless, he continued to write extensively. In 1820 he translated Paley’s 
Evidences into Spanish ; the establishment of a Constitution in Spain and the 
independence of the South American States seemed to indicate a new reading 
public. For Campbell the poet he wrote “‘ Doblado’s Letters from Spain ” 
(New Monthly Magazine), which won the warm approval of Southey. In 
1825 he translated the Prayer Book into Spanish for a society.1 The same 
year there appeared Evidences Against Catholicism, which contained much of 
the material in the dialogue “‘ Examination of Blanco by White.” As the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed.) testifies, his works “all show literary 
ability and were extensivély read in their day.” 

Blanco was now a celebrity. He was made an Honorary M.A. of Oxford 
and preached before the University in St Peter’s. His name was entered at 
Oriel College (August 14, 1826). Oriel was a centre of light and hope in the 
bleak, reactionary Oxford of that day. It produced a ‘* Noetic School ” that 
ventured into untrodden paths. ‘“ Fairness and candour are the best allies 
of truth,” said Richard Whately, who brought his incisive mathematical 
mind to bear on the unexamined traditions that passed for orthodoxy, 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, who had revolted from the unbending Toryism of 
his home, returned to Oriel in Spring 1826, with his mind broadened by study 
at Gottingen; he had made friends with theologians like Schleiermacher. 
Neander and Tholuck. He replied effectively to insular traditionalists who 
treated all German theology as a quagmire of rationalism and scepticism— 
indeed it was the high and dry orthodoxy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (“‘ orthodoxism ”’) that caused the reaction. In 1828 Pusey pub- 

1 In 1817 he noted: “I really think that there is no other Spaniard in the world who 
is both a clergyman and a Protestant.’’ The thought occurred to him that he might be an 
Apostle to Spain. In 1839 Borrow set out as a colporteur (The Bible in Spain). In 1871 
several ex-priests founded the Spanish Reformed Church; in 1894 a bishop was conse- 


crated by three Church of Ireland prelates, despite Anglo-Catholic protest. Their Prayer 
Book is definitely Protestant in tone. 
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lished his Historical Enquiry into the Probable Causes of the Rationalist 
Character of the Theology of Germany lately predominant. Dean Liddon said 
that of the friends to whom he sent a copy (including Newman and Keble) 
only Blanco White greeted it with entire approval. Blanco records on 
October 81, 1827: ‘*€alled on Pusey who walked with me. Pusey, Wilber- 
force and Froude came in the evening to learn of the order of the Ronfan 
breviary.” Again, ‘“‘ February 18; taken ill and confined to the house the 
whole day. Newman drank tea with me.” Newman himself admits in the 
Apologia that Blanco White led him to have “ freer views . . . on inspiration 
than were usual in the Church of England at that time.” These stirrings in 
Oxford became known on the Continent to the readers of Neander’s Kleine 
Gelegenheits-schriften (1829), which contains papers on Newman and White, 
as well as Arnold. 

One can understand how Blanco influenced R. D. Hampden (Bampton 
Lecturer 1882) by exposing from his own first-rate knowledge the gradual 
evolution of the scholastic theology, which, most people failed to realise, 
accounted for much “ Protestant ” orthodoxy ; even Evangelicals took over 
from Rome far more doctrinal lumber than was necessary if Scripture was 
really the touchstone (cf. T. Mozley’s Reminiscences, Vol. I, Chap. LVI). It 
is strange how this ex-priest exercised an emancipating influence that was but 
temporary on men like Newman and Pusey, who were afterwards so irreSist- 
ably attracted to the priestly Oxford Movement, heralded by Keble’s Christian 
Year (1827) and ushered in by his “* National Apostasy ” sermon (1883). It 
was only_after White left Oxford in 1832 that he swerved into Unitarianism, 
though the atmosphere of Holland House, “ where everything was ques- 
tioned,” undoubtedly fostered rationalism. Liddon, Pusey’s biographer, 
thinks that his book on German theology arrested, for a time, White’s drift 
towards scepticism. Had he afterwards maintained a firm hold on the essen- 
tials of historic Christianity, the Oxford Movement would never have gained 
a new stimulus through pointing to his failure to maintain a logical inter- 
mediate position between literal loyalty to the Creeds on the one hand, and 
loyalty in spirit to the Christ of the New Testament, on the other. It can 
scarcely be argued that Blanco was a Latin Catholic in temperament and 
therefore incapable of finding a firm foothold in Protestantism. He had been 
a naturalised Englishman for many years and was on intimate terms with 
representative Englishmen of varying views. As late as 1829 he had started 
the Lendon Review, along with Whately, Arnold and Newman. Apart from 
that, men like J. A. Froude and Francis, J. H. Newman’s younger brother, 
had been brought up in English Protestant families ; they had entered into 
the fuller Churchmanship that the Oxford Movement claimed to impart ; 
and even then, they took to the devious paths of scepticism. However 
White’s opinions are evaluated, Dean Church is right in stating that his 
influence on the Tractarians was “ very real though unacknowledged.” He 
was on terms of affectionate intimacy with Newman and Pusey, also with 
Broad Churchmen like Whately and Hampden.} 

1 That does not mean to say that he was ever quite at home in Oxford. He was too 
touchy to take good-natured banter. Dining in Merton once, he chanced to praise the 
college bread. An eccentric Fellow of the College said he would send a loaf to his lodging. 


It arrived next morning—and the day after, and every day. Blanco felt reduced to the 
Status of a dolesman. His protests, ever more furious, simply delighted his tormentor. 
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In spite of his personal experience of Romanism and his popularity as a 
Protestant eonvert, he followed the advice of Pusey and voted for Sir Robert 
Peel as M.P. for Oxford—Peel had changed his views and was now for 
Catholic Emancipation. This was a courageous act on the part of an ex- 
priest, Oxford surged with unwonted excitement. ‘J had to endure the 
kilfing looks of many, and the coldness of former friends, who were for the 
No Popery Party. In this party-I found, to my great surprise, my dear 
friend, Mr Newman of Oriel.” 

It was as tutor and member of Whately’s household that Blanco left 
Oxford in 1882. His friend had just been appointed Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin. Martineau said of Whately: ‘“ We know no living writer who 
has proved so little and disproved so much.”” Not even Whately’s keen logic, 
caustic humour and brotherliness were a combination strong enough to keep 
Blanco within the wide bounds of latitudinarian Churchmanship.! In 1818 
he had declared: ‘ Unitarianism I deem absolutely untenable.” But as 
time passed, his objections to the diluted Catholicism of the Prayer Book 
became more marked. His Poor Man’s Preservation against Popery (1825) 
was not potent enough to convince himself that orthodox Protestantism was 
the panacea : his experience of Protestantism in its exaggerated Irish form 
led him to write a Poor Man’s Preservative against Superstition (1885). His 
meeting with the celebrated Edward Irving was one of the incidents that 
deepened his dislike of Evangelicalism. He heard him preach at Dublin in 
1832 ; it was a speech rather than a sermon, a tirade against all those whose 
nostrums differed from his. As regards “The United Church of England 
and Ireland ” its theology and ritual were buttressed by “a spirit of ascen- 
dancy ” * that was un-Christian because socially exclusive, whether the 
dissenters were Protestantis (on one side of the Irish Sea) or Catholic (on the 
other side of it). 

Archbishop Whately was doing his best to reform both Church and 
Education, but he was up against a wall of unreasoning prejudice. Blanco 
could help him in the working out of his ideals, but Blanco was sick of 
Anglicanism. When friends urged humility and patience, he exclaimed— 
“Wait ! Where ? Upon what ground? Upon yours? Upon the Calvinist’s 
or the Roman Catholic’s ? Have I not waited long, upon your Catechism, 
which was forced word for word upon my infant mind ? Have I not waited 
several hours every Sunday at Church, hearing the Prayer Book, and your 
long, long sermons? Am I to wait till I die?” (January 8, 1885). ... 
“ Waiting in anguish for the hour of departure ” (January 9). 

He held no chair or cure of souls, and might easily have remained in the 
Archbishop’s pleasant household at Redesdale, near Dublin. In a letter to 
He felt quite at ease in the company of serious young men like Gladstone, who in his 
twenty-second year recorded :— 

“‘ May 16, 1831. Dined with White and had wine with him.” 


Blanco’s literary gossip and scholastic lore were welcome in the Oriel Common Room, 
but he could not bear contradiction. ‘* Music was = — —_ ”* remarked T. Mozley ; 


“he could almost forget himself when 
? Whately threatened a lawsuit suuinet White’: teen s biographer pher if he insisted on making 


public certain private letters. Thos. “Kosley in his Reminiscences (I, 9) thus accounts for 
the ga information about White’s last years in Oxford. (Chap. VII e entitled “* Blanco 
) 


? Trish Protestantism even produced a debased style of architecture known as “‘ Ascen- 
dancy Gothic.” 
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Neander (who had dedicated his Church History to him) he stated that his 
public avowal of Unitarian principles made separation imperative. His 
Grace was wrong in believing that bodily ill-health had affected his mind ; 
he had gradually but logically come to reject the Trinity, the Atonement and 
the Divinity of Christ. Several years later, ‘“‘ my dear friend, Mrs Whately, 
in tears, declared to me her secret hope that I should return to the Divini- 
farian Faith.” Pusey also tried to win him back to the fold; he once had 
been “* one of the most liberal members of the University,” but that was “ in 
his better days ” before he became “ one of the leading persecutors of Dr 
Hampden,” and “‘ the most active member of the Puseyite party, from which 
we have those very strange productions entitled Tracts for the Times.” As 
for Newman, it was astonishing how “ the most liberal, well-informed and 
kind-hearted man ”’ he knew, should have “ raised himself into a Protestant 
Pope who would persecute to the death if he had the direction of the civil 
power for a dozen years ” (1886). Newman answered this in his Apologia 
(Everyman ed., p. 66 f.). Blanco’s old friends all admired his moral courage 
and disinterestedness, as well as the acuteness of his understanding. He was 
never willing to shelter behind friendship when principle was concerned. 
Thus he asked Dr Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, to take his name off the college 
books: ‘‘ I do not conceive that you can allow a professed anti-Trinitarian 
to be of its number ” (January 27, 1885). 

Many clerical friends offered him a home after leaving Dublin, but he 
preferred to settle in Liverpool, where Unitarians were influential though few. 
High McNeile was the popular leader there of the aggressive Anglican Evan- 
gelicals ; but no Church in Liverpool had an intellectual giant like James 
Martineau, one of the Unitarian ministers. His colleague, the Rev. J. H. 
Thom, proved a sympathetic interpreter and biographer. When he came to 
edit Blanco’s papers he made it clear that he did not reveal himself entirely 
in the many pages that reflect years of ill-health ; indeed, he used his record 
as “‘ an open fount of sorrows, through which his bitterness might flow away.” 
Mr Thom regretted that “‘ the habits and notions of respectability prevalent 
in England” did not permit “the establishment of a sanatorium in which an 
invalid of refinement could find domestic comfort, medical care and watchful 
nursing ”’ (!) 

In spite of a Government pension of £250 a year and an annuity of £100 
from Whately (after 1835), Blanco was never far from financial difficulties. 
He spent much on books and on the education of his son, Ferdinand (nothing 
is said of the mother, but a reference to an unhappy and clandestine attach- 
ment during his last years in Spain probably explains the facts—Life, I, 117). 
With the influence of Lord Holland, Ferdinand went into the army. He went 
out to India in 1888 and came home on leave a Christian: he returned to 
India an unbeliever. ‘‘ This I had from Newman at the time,” said Mozley, 
“and he spoke of it with great sorrow ” (Reminiscences, I, p. 62). 

“* Adieu, my Oxford Plato,” wrote White to J. H. Newman after music 
had drawn them together at Oriel. Theology parted them. The following 
letter was written from Liverpool on March 28, 1885 :— 


‘“My dear Newman,—I cannot express to you how strongly and 
deeply, my heart responds to your affection. I will not trouble you 
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with controversy ; but I cannot leave your letter unanswered, lest you 
should imagine that I could receive it with any other feelings than those 


of affection and gratitude. We agree in moral tendencies . . . but our. 


understandings have taken opposite courses in the pursuit of divine 
truth. I have done everything in my power to avoid error. . . . My 
journals, kept for many years, attest my struggles. But I must follow 
the light that is in me. . . . I cannot follow any other man’s light. | 
cannot cast my own responsibility upon another. I would give anything 
to have it in my power to relieve the pain you suffer on my account. But 
as long as the notion that opinions can decide the fate of immortal souls 
shall exist, the most excruciating sufferings await the best minds. If I 
have any strength left, I will employ it in combatting that error.—I am 
liable to error. I know it too well. I humble myself before my God, 
as I know him through Christ. . . . May God pour his best blessings 
upon you. .. .” 

“Blanco felt “ highly gratified ” to attend a place of worship where the 
service was “real,” and “ nothing revolted his mind.” He had never been 
present in a Nonconformist chapel before joining Paradise Street Unitarian 
Church, Liverpool. Orthodox Dissent he disliked—but then, he never 
investigated it’; he accepted too readily Anglican caricatures of tub-thumping 
preachers, unctious deacons and Gospel tea-meetings. He appreciated the 
urbanity of Liverpool Unitarianism and the reverence of its worship, but 
these proved no sure anchor for his drifting faith.1 A more positive faith, 
had he been able to grasp it, would have minimised the deep unrest that 
marked the second half of his life. His Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman 
in Search of a Religion (1884) furnished an answer to the Roman Catholic 
apologetic of the poet Moore, but the title expressed his own intellectual 
oscillations. And his Observations on Heresy and Orthodoay (1885) indicate a 
temperament always seeking without finding. Each year found him more 
sceptical, said his critics. His Life was published four years after his death 
in 1845—the same year that his old friend Newman crossed the Rubicon. 

Newman in his Apologia said of Thomas Scott, the old Evangelical “ to 
whom he almost owed his soul,” that ‘* he followed truth wherever it led him, 
beginning with Unitarianism and ending in a zealous faith in the Holy 
Trinity.”” With Blanco White, the process was reversed. He began his life 
among the straitest sect of the Romanists, amid the artificial candle-light of 
the shrine, surrounded by the darkness of fear and superstition ; he ended it 
in the cold, bleak light of Reason that has no kindly glow at eventide. He 
has been described as “a rationalistic Thomas & Kempis “ who dared to 
appear as “a religious sceptic in God’s presence.” 


Eapre Manse, Ava, SCOTLAND. ANDREW L. DRUMMOND. 


1 Liverpool Unitarians befriended another pilgrim who had left the security of Rome 
and found himself adrift (1876). Charles Hargrove attained a sure foothold in Unitarianism, 
and remained minister of Mill Hill, Leeds, till his retirement in 1912 (cf. L. P. Jacks, From 
Authority to Freedom—the Spiritual Pilgrimage of Charles Hargrove, London, 1920). 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 
I. PHmosopyuy 


THE last issue (1942-43) of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society contains 
several contributions of outstanding interest, aniong which we may mention “ The 
Individualist Basis of International Law and Morals ” (the Presidential Address) 
by Professor Morris Ginsberg ; “* World Politics and the Philosopher,” by Professor 
H. F. Hallett ; ‘‘ Reason and Law,” by Professor G. H. Langley ; a ‘“‘ Symposium ” 
on *“* The New Physics and Metaphysical Materialism,” in which the late Professor 
L. Susan Stebbing, Sir J. H. Jeans, and Messrs. R. B. Braithwaite and E. T. 
Whittaker took part ; and an Essay on the question “ Is the Notion of Disembodied 
Existence Self-contradictory ? ” by Mr C. Lewey, in which (through a very ingenious 
but rather technically involved argument) he is led to a definitely negative answer 
to the question proposed. It is noteworthy that Mr Lewey does not consider 
whether there may not be, in principle, some Value in the notion of a “ spiritual 
body.”—Professor Ginsberg’s conclusion is not new : “ A study of opinion on inter- 
national law and in other ways suggests that there is a growing acceptance of the 
view that there can be no peace without Justice among nations, and that Justice 
does not consist in mere non-interference, but involves positive efforts of collabora- 
tion for common ends.” The Address is one more demonstration that the case for 
international control in the matter of armaments and of economic policies is over- 
whelming, alike from the point of view of political theory and ethics, international 
law, and enlightened self-interest. Professor Hallett observes: ‘‘ To seek for too 
much is often to lose all; the civilising ‘ might ’ that enfranchises ‘ right ’ is justi- 
fied ; the utopian ‘ right’ that defeats its own end is invalidated.” He believes 
that the next step must be “in the direction of a formal constitution with an 
appointed international executive, through the considered agency of such States as 
have the mind and power, undertaking the clarification and administration of 
world-order, without waiting for the general consent éven of all States that have 
achieved national civility (civilisation ?) in considerable measure.’ “Professor 
Hallett sees the formidable but inevitable conclusion: the States entering into 
such a constitution must have power sufficient, and more than sufficient, to enforce 
their will upon dissentients.—Professor Langley starts from the assumption that 
“the making and administration of Laws is a natural function of community-life, 
and the Laws when made derive their authority and support from the members of 
the communities whose ways of life they regulate and guide.” He defends this 
assumption on the basis of actual tendencies in recent British Law.—In the “* Sym- 
pesium ’ Miss Stebbing opens with an appreciative but keenly critical discussion 
of Sir J. H. Jeans’ recent book Physics and Philosophy, with references also to his 
earlier writings. Her final conclusion is that the “‘ new physics ’’ does not imply 
either ‘‘ materialism ” or “idealism” in any philosophically intelligible view of 
these terms: “It does not make sense to say that whatever is mental really is 
material, or that whatever is material really is mental. The world contains both 
minds and bodies ; the distinction between mental activity and bodily activity is 
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a distinction in what actually is the case. There are problems in plenty to be dealt 
with concerning the inter-connections of mental and bodily activity ; but none of 
these problems are in any way affected by developments in physics.” Her final 
appeal is to the essential need of clear and distinct thinking : ‘“‘ We do not need to 
say that ‘ materialism is false’ ; we need only to ask ‘ What sense can you give to 
the statement that materialism is true’? ” Sir J. H. Jeans traverses most of Miss 
Stebbing’s cricitisms with interesting and instructive explanations, but his final 
conclusions are not very far removed from hers: “ I do not think that free-will can 
be ‘ proved’ by present-day physics ; but I do think that it can no longer be dis- 
proved. I do not think that either ‘ materialisfn ’ or ‘ mentalism ’ can be ‘ proved ’ 
by present-day physics ; this seems to me to suggest that the question as to whether 
the world is mental or material is wrongly framed ; . . . there is a dualism, but it 
results from the limitations of our sense-organs.”—The lectures delivered on the 
foundation of the “ L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust ” have provided a number of 
useful contributions to contemporary thought, of which the most recent is by the 
late Professor L. Susan Stebbing, on Men and Moral Principles. The force of her 
main contention depends on the illustrations given. We can only quote one 
characteristic passage :- ‘‘ Men in love with a noble ideal are tempted to shut their 
eyes to the evils which others promote, . . . while they devote thefhselves to 
attempting to attain an ideal, the achieving of which is incompatible with realising 
certain kinds of good which they also accept, and then ignore. Their error is in 
part a refusal to face the fact that there are incompatible goods between which a 
choice must be made. . . . Ideals are to be taken seriously as aims to be striven 
for ; and this means that we must take account of the situation within which these 
ideals are to be realised, if at all. It is therefore relevant to inquire what the given 
situation permits to be done. An ideal involves a group of interconnected principles 
regarded as providing guides for action. A principle which is so much divorced 
from what the situation permits that we cannot see at all how the ideal can be 
exemplified in practice is at best an empty abstraction ” (p. 22).—In The British 
Journal of Psychology (January, 1944), Dr William Brown, of Oxford, has an 
illuminating article on “‘ The Psychology of Modern Germany,” based on direct 
personal knowledge as well.as study of documents and a wide and competent 
knowledge of modern psychology. In the course of a penetrating historical 
‘* diagnosis ” he observes: “‘ That the qualities which we have come to associate 
with the German character are not fundamentally racial is shown by the fact that a 
German-born who has lived in England for some years will develop the English 
outlook, and conversely an Englishman who has been brought up in Germany will 
develop the German point of view. The most outstanding example of the latter 
was Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Nevertheless the cumulative effect of history 
within the nation, the interaction of philosophical, political, and economic con- 
ceptions built up by the thinkers of the nation, and the interplay of psychological 
forces at any given time produce a ‘ psychological field of force ’ within which the 
individual becomes orientated and conditioned in very definite ways.”—In this 
connection, we observe that Dr R. H. Thouless, of Cambridge, in his book Straight 
Thinking in War-time, has shown that Hitler’s hatred of the Jews betrays all the 
symptoms of what in mental pathology is known as paranoia.—From a different 
but related field comes The Structure of Morale, by Dr J. T. MacCurdy, a clearly- 
written and scientifically founded treatment of a subject which is talked about 
more than it is understood. Many psychologists claim that the knowledge gained 
from their special studies enables them to solve problems and give advice in situa- 
tions which they have scarcely begun to understand ; and it is a pleasure to mention 
these three conspicuous exceptions to this partia¥ generalisation.—It is now sixty- 
five years since the famous encyclical of Leo XIII instructed the faithful in the 
importance of “ rational philosophy and theology” with special reference to St 
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Thomas; and interest in this subject has been gradually spreading through and 
beyond, the Roman Catholic communion. M. Etienne Gilson and M. Jacques 
Maritain are well-known leaders in this movement; and for this reason many 
readers will welcome M. Maritain’s recent book Redeeming the Time. Of the ten 
Essays contained in it, special interest attaches to those on “ Mysticism,” “‘ Sym- 
bolism,” ‘“‘ Human Equality,” and “The Philosophy of Henyi Bergson.” M. 
Maritain brings out Bergson’s real philosophical achievement, namely, his exposition 
of a process of spiritual growth which is not only a living but a creative process ; 
and he separates this from the “‘ irrationalism ”’ which he believes to be an incidental 
and misleading inference from it. We doubt whether the word “ irrationalism ” 
accurately expresses Bergson’s meaning ; but discussion of this is far beyond our 
present limits. The following statement suggests the fruitfulness of M. Maritain’s 
criticism : ‘‘ At the heart of every great philosophic system there is a simple but 
inexhaustible insight . . . which on some occasion has overwhelmed the mind 
with its certitude ; in every great philosophy there is a central intuition which does 
not of itself mislead.”—In the last number of The Journal of Religion which has 
come to hand (Columbia University, November, 1943), Professor E. R. Singer 
contributes a long review of The Ages of the World (the English translation of 
Schelling’s Weltalter) from a point of view different from that taken by Dr Robert 
Eisler in the last issue of this JourNaL. According to Professor Singer, Schelling, 
in his own way, enriches the abstract conception of a Being as the logically necessary 
antecedent of a world of beings. The ‘‘ antecedent ” is not only an Eternal Being, 
but a Being in vital relation to a temporal world of beings. This relation is not 
that of cause-effect, still less that of producer-product. The relation of God to 
Nature is beyond understanding ; but to be beyond understanding (Anschauung 
ohne Begriff) is not to be beyond realisation : ‘“‘ Can mortal man, then, point to a 
moment of his finite existence when he is possessed of such a pure intuition, when he 
actually experiences a beginning in the world? He can, indeed the humbiest of us 
ean, when through his own creative free will he acts.” And finally, “ it is by way 
of our intuitive sense of divinity in a great work of art that we are led to the 
realisation of the Divine in the order of Nature.”” We may add that Ravaisson 
(a leading representative of French “* Voluntarism ” during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century), under whom Bergson and Boutroux first studied philosophy, 
had attended Schelling’s lectures at Munich; but what Ravaisson had to say was 
expressed with a lucidity of which Schelling was utterly incapable. 


II. THEOLOGY 


One of the effects of war-time stringency has been the re-appearance of the 
pamphlet, or of the pamphlet “in book form”; and it would be very regrettable 
if much of the material thus published, under present conditions, was assumed to 
be only of passing or temporary interest. This may be said in reference to I 
Believe in God, by the Master of the Temple (Dr Harold Anson); or to Credo: a 
Faith for To-day, by Mr M. R. Bennett (to which Professor John Macmurray has 
contributed a Foreword); or to Religion To-morrow, by the Rev. F. Amphlett 
Micklewright (Minister of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester), an effective statement 
of a theistic Humanism, on lines familiar to Unitarian thinkers. In none of these | 
do we find any of that blackening of human nature fashionable among our modern 
reactionary theologians, as if God’s purpose in creation was to exhibit His goodness 
by showing how vile His creatures could become.—In an appreciative Editorial on 
the work of the late Dr Edwyn Bevan, the London Quarterly and Holborn Review 
(January, 1944) observes : “* The problems with which his mind was always engaged 
are those which are still those which confront the Church. We have to find out 
how to conserve the treasure of the past soas to serve the present age. We have 
to present Christianity, a religion rooted and grounded in history, in such a way as 
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to make it intelligible to the modern world. We have to apply its message in such 
a way as to make the individual eager to take the plunge of faith, and te show its 
bearing in the tangled questions of the day at home and abroad with such insight 
and clarity that the world shall recognise that it has no rival as a way of life.” For 
some years Dr Bevan was best known to many readers through his book Christianity 
in the ‘‘ Home University Library,” ‘* a marvel of condensation without dullness ” ; 
and to more special students by his Essays afterwards collected in Hellenism and 
Christianity; one of which (“‘ The Gnostic Redeemer ”’) was first published in this 
JOURNAL. But the publication of his Gifford Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh 
University (1983-34), under the title Symbolism and Belief, may fairly be regarded 
as the culmination of his work. His principal assumption—profoundly true as we 
believe it to be—was that “ the questions raised regarding the element of Sym- 
bolism in our religious conceptions take us to.the very heart of the religious pro- 
blem.”—There is, perhaps, room for difference of opinion as to whether Dr C. E. 
Raven has chosen the most effective method of exposition in his book Good News 
of God. In the form of letters to an imaginary correspondent ‘‘ Henry,” he criticises 
the dominant tendencies in the ecclesiastical world at the present time, which he 
believes to be at once reactionary and pessimistic. The cure is to be found in a 
renewed emphasis on the doctrine of the Spirit, not regarded “‘ as a convenient and 
impressive term for the magical powers bestowed upon the hierarchy and available 
with the appropriate ritual for their use,” but as a divine Power indwelling in human 
nature and working not by the destruction but by the enrichment of that human 
material which is its natural home.”—In The Christian Basis of Democracy Dr 
Albert Peel has published four lectures which he gave at University College, Bangor, 
and they well deserved publication. As a principal illustration he dwells on the 
case (little known but impressive when told) of the Welsh puritan John Penry, 
executed in 1593. He points.out the limitations of such men as Penry, who had 
the narrow outlook characteristic of the Separatists of their time; but, he asks, can 
the democratic principles at work in the “ gathered ” churches work more freely 
and in a wider field? ‘A planned world is inevitable, but who shall plan the 
planners ?”’—In his Lectures published under the title Religion, Science, and 
Society, the Master of Balliol, speaks of the dilemma arising when “ the individual’s 
conscience tells him to disobey the law.” Dr Lindsay sees that we cannot leave 
“the uniformity of law at the mercy of the vagaries of conscience.” He finds that 
‘** the really fertile solution was that of the puritans of the ‘ left’ and in particular 
of Roger Williams.” By “the puritans of the left” he refers to those who, 
like Williams and Henry Robinson, were “ full of the experimental spirit, the 
belief that there is more to be learnt and more to be revealed.”—In the Bhagavad 
Gita (of which Mr J. Mascaro, of Cambridge, has recently published a new trans- 
lation from the Sanscrit) we are told of two parties struggling for the rule of the 
Kingdom. Before the final battle, the righteous prince, Arjuna, is burdened with 
doubts and sorrow, and seeks advice of Krishna, his divine Friend and Guide: 
** Enlighten for me the path of my duty : shall my arrows in battle slay those who 
have been my comrades ? And I know not whether our victory or theirs is better 
for us.” Then in the midst of the two armies the voice of Krishna was heard by 
the sinking heart of Arjuna: ‘* Whence this irresolution in this hour of trial? 
Thy lamentations have been for those who are beyond lafiientation. . . . Think 
also of the duty, and waver not. No greater good is there for a warrior than to fight 
in a righteous war. There is a war that opens the gates of heaven, Arjuna! Blessed 
be the warriors whose fate it is to fight in such a war. But to forego this fight for 
righteousness is to forego thy duty and honour; and the story of thy dishonour 
will be told in times to come.” 


S. H. MELLONE. 
EDINBURGH. 
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REVIEWS. 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. By Bishop H. H. Henson. Vol. 2.—Oxford.— 
Pp. 422.—21s. ° 


THE second volume of reminiscences by the most lovable of our ecclesiastics is much 
more interesting than the first. The former volume, though it described the rapid 
rise of a man who started with no external advantages and none of the craft of an 
ambitious climber, was overweighted with extracts from a diary, with letters on 
ephemeral topics, and with controversies now happily forgotten. The new volume 
is a record of Anglican politics during a stormy period of twenty years, told from 
inside knowledge by one of the most active leaders. It is a document of real 
historical importance. a 

The appointment of Dr Henson to the see of Hereford was the signal for an 
outburst of furious partisan bigotry which would have permanently embittered a 
less generous nature. Even men who knew him personally, like Gore, tried to 
prevent his consecration on the ground that he was a dangerous heretic. He was 
assailed with personal abuse and calumny, and Archbishop Davidson, whose fixed 
determination was that there should be no schism in the Anglican Church while he 
was at the helm, was intimidated by fanatics who exploited his known fear of 
disruption by unscrupulous threats. The Bishop designate managed with some 
difficulty to overcome the fears of the Primate, and within two years he had gained 
the confidence and affection of the Hereford clergy. When eighteen years later he 
retired from Durham, a tribute “ in affectionate gratitude for a great and generous 
episcopate ’’ was signed by every clergyman in the diocese. It was a triumph due 
to proved fairmindedness in administration and to a noble absence of vindictiveness 
which, in dealing with Englishmen, overcame even the odium theologicum. He 
never nursed a grudge; he remained friendly to Gore, and even to the egregious 
Bishop Weston of Zanzibar, who had begged the Archbishop to excommunicate 
him. On this last incident a poet wrote :— 


“ There once was a Zanzibarian 
Who thought that some bishops were Arian ; 
So he wired to Randall 
For bell, book and candle ; 
But Randall—well, Randall’s a wary ’un.”’ 


In 1928 the Bishop of Durham wrote to Archbishop Davidson: “ It has been 
my misfortune in the course of my life to disappoint every person who has followed 
me, and every party that has allowed itself to build hopes on me ; and the accusa- 
tion of inconsistency has been hurled at me from many sides. Yet I am conscious 
of but little change in my fundamental positions.”” On the question of the Establish- 
ment he owns to. “an honest tergiversation.”” Honest it certainly was, for his 
advocacy of disestablishment made him very unpopular, and cost him whatever 
chance he might have had of being offered one of the two Primacies vacated by the 
retirement of Davidson and the appointment of his successor. It cannot be’denied 
that the disappointments which he owns that he caused were felt ; his apparent 
desertion of the cause of Liberal Anglicanism caused not only surprise but some 
resentment. This regret for a “‘ lost leader” reached its climax when he eagerly 
joined the other Northern bishops (except Liverpool) in voting that no Unitarian 
may be invited to preach in an Anglican church. What most startled his Modernist 
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friends was his insistence that acceptance of the Nicene Creed should be the test of 
eligibility to officiate in the Church of England. Does the Bishop himself, it was 
naturally asked, believe, except in a very ‘‘ symbolic ” sense, such articles as ‘* By 
whom all things were made”; “he descended into hell”; “he ascended into 
heaven”; ‘‘ the resurrection of the flesh” ? One suspects that with many ecclesi- 
astics ex animo means much the same as cum grano salis. It is true that on this 
occasion he confesses with some naiveté that “in the first place I thought I owed 
it to myself to clear away any misunderstanding as to my own personal belief, 
which if I maintained an ambiguous silence might very naturally be suspected.” 

Nevertheless the changes in the Bishop’s attitude to controversial questions 
need not cause much surprise. Whether or no “ years bring the philosophic mind,” 
they have undoubtedly a tendency to change rebels into Tories. To make a sus- 
pected heretic a bishop is to move the culprit from the dock and give him a seat 
on the bench. Some modification of the point of view is to be expected. Besides, 
Dr Henson has always been temperamentally a Conservative and an individualist. 
He was not pleased to find that the majority of Liberal churchmen were associated 
with the Left wing in politics. Some of them were coquetting with every crank 
movement as it arose—with Feminism, Prohibition, Faith-healing, Groupism, and 
the like, which are distrusted by rigid Catholics but sometimes favoured by Liberals 
and by those whom he unkindly called the Protestant underworld. He was also 
displeased with the Bishop of Birmingham, who treated religious symbols from the 
point of view of a mathematician and scientist, instead of recognising with Goethe 
that ‘“‘ miracle is faith’s dearest child.” 

His extreme indignation at the rejection of the revised: Prayer Book is more 
difficult to understand. In that ill-fated scheme the bishops fell between two stools. 
It began with an idea of “ appeasement” with the Catholicising law-breakers. 
Certain concessions were to be made to them, in the hope that they would cease to 
defy the law and those whose duty it was to administer it. There was never any 
more chance of their accepting such terms than of restraining Hitler after Munich. 
Together with this there was the task, long very much overdue, of revising the 
Church services. These uncontroversial changes occupied most of the time of the 
revisers. The changes which they introduced were good as far as they went, but 
were very timid and inadequate. It must, however, be admitted that most people 
who still go to.church do not desire changes. I used to observe, when I was a West- 
End incumbent, my wealthy congregation cheerfully singing the Magnificat, which 
is more violent than the Red Flag; and they apparently attached some meaning 
to such enigmas as “‘ or ever your pots be made hot with thorns, so let indignation 
vex him, even as a thing that is raw.”’ For better and for worse, there is no such 
potent antiseptic as religion. 

The rejection of the book by the Commons was mainly due to the concessions 
made to the Anglo-Catholics. So far from being an insult to the Church of England, 
those brilliant and earnest debates were the greatest compliment paid to the 
Established Church in our time, and were so regarded by astonished public opinion 
on the Continent. The Church, it seems, is still a national institution. 

The Bishop had been delighted by the acceptance of the measure in the Lords, 
which was facilitated by a brilliant speech of his own. As an orator he has had no 
superiors, though he was not always equally successful as a vote-catcher. When 
the boak was lost in the Commons he threw himself with characteristic energy into 
a denunciation of the Establishment. But what would be the effect of disestablish- 
ment? It would turn the national Church into a sect, and as a sect it has no 
raison d’étre, since it represents central English Christianity, with all the wide 
differences which characterise the free and undisciplined thought of our people. 
Would it even be able to hold together? Would the Anglo-Catholics be content to 
remain in one out of fifty nominally Protestant sects ? I remember Sir William 
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Anson saying to me, after hearing Gore give his evidence before the Divorce Com- 
mission: ‘“ I have come away with two convictions—one, that the Church of 
England must split up, and the other that that section of it which contains Bishop 
Gore will not contain me.” It is at any rate unlikely that in a disestablished Church 
men of Bishop Henson’s calibre would find their way to the bench. 

That the Bishop was sometimes too hasty in rushing into the fray was illustrated 
by his interposition about Abyssinia. We were all outraged by the desertion of the 
Negus and the collapse of the League. But it is now common knowledge that 
Mussolini had gone too far to draw back ; that the imposition of oil sanctions and 
the closing of the Suez Canal would have meant war with Italy and probably with 
Germany ; that Laval was double-crossing us and had come to terms with Musso- 
lini; and that in our crusade on behalf of the League we should have had no help 
from any member of the League, still less from the United States or Russia. 

Bishop Henson’s life has certainly not. been “‘ unimportant.” He has been a 
courageous and disinterested fighter, who has made many friends and no enemies. 
It has been a great advantage to the Anglican Church to have had among its rulers 
at least one of whom it could not be said, as an American bishop said, too severely, 
of Archbishop Davidson, that ‘* he seems to hold a season ticket on the line of least 
resistance.” 


W. R. INGE. 
BRIGHTWELL. 





Fourscore Years. An Autobiography. By G. G. Coulton.—Cambridge University 
Press.—Pp. viii + 878.—21s. net. 1943. 


Tus book is an admirable illustration of that inherent interest of biography or 
autobiography (as compared with most fiction) of which the author tells us he 
himself has long been convinced. It is not, indeed, as an account of his life, formally 
quite complete ; for a number of important domestic and personal details, such as 
dates, and so on, are either omitted or hard to find, and there are interesting plates 
to the subjects of which no allusion is made in the text. One gets, nevertheless, a 
tolerably complete account of the author’s career—in perhaps a better, certainly 
in a more entertaining, form than systematic structure or full and formal exactness 
could give. The book is written in an anecdotal style, and is so replete with ‘‘ good 
stories ’’ that one gets not only an enormous collection of close-up sketches of Dr 
Coulton’s experiences and situations at all stages of his long life, but a volume 
extremely rich in human interest and amusement. I have rarely had in my hand a 
book so packed with fascinating narrative reflecting life in general during these 
past decades, and throwing light so widely on the various characters with whom 
the author has in one way and another been from time to time brought into contact. 

These characteristics, while contributing to the intense interest of the book, 
make it proportionately harder to review. One is tempted to repeat several of the 
spicy stories with which its pages abound. But that is clearly not a permissible 
course : the reader must cull for himself. Nor must one attempt to summarize in 
outline Dr Coulton’s variegated life-story, his numerous schoolmasterships, his 
visits to the Continent, and so on. For readers of THe Hrspert JOuRNAL three 
matters may perhaps be selected for special mention. 

One is the author’s strong views on the value of compulsory military service. 
These date from long before the Great War of 1914-18. Not sharing the con- 
viction of the pacifist that all war is for him beyond the pale of the ethically per- 
missible, he was alarmed and disgusted at the contrast between the greatness of the 
danger to this country from Germany and the meagreness of Britain’s military 
preparedness. He became fired with admiration for the Swiss system of universal 
military training, and co-operated with Lord Roberts in advocating the adoption 
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of some such system in this country. He wrote against pacifism during and after 
the Great War. But he underrated, I should say, the moral difficulties (for a Chris- 
tian) in the non-pacifist position—and even the practical inconclusiveness of that 
position. Thus France, despite her long adherence to conscription, now lies pros- 
trate : and how much of her present safety does Switzerland owe to the fact that 
she is strongly armed ? 

A second prominent interest in Dr Coulton’s life is his series of controversies 
with Roman Catholic scholars on matters of history. In this Autobiography he 
concentrates his fire mainly on Cardinal Gasquet ; but he has crossed swords with 
several other Romanist writers. Just possibly his judgment, taste, and even 
accuracy may have been here and there slightly at fault : but having had occasion 
myself to travel over much of the historical ground and to study Dr Coulton’s 
controversial writings fairly closely, I have no hesitation whatever in observing 
that on the whole the Catholic champions come out of these episodes looking very 
much the worse for wear. 

The third matter concerns Dr Coulton’s own spiritual pilgrimage, though here 
we are not told a very complete story. With worthy motives he was ordained in 
18838 as deacon in the Church of England. Yet his accumulating doubts regarding 
a number of things the clergyman was expected to believe deterred him from ever 
accepting priest’s orders; and in a couple of years he went back to teaching. 
Towards the end of his stay at Sherborne (which he left at Easter 1891) he drifted 
towards indifferentism, and went through what he calls “‘ the least orthodox times 
of my life.” He abandoned his clerical dress, and retired into lay communion, 
though Crockford for the moment refused to omit his name from the clerical register. 
But he never “ threw out the baby with the bath-water.” Deciding in 1918 to 
stand as a layman for the Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, he felt 
constrained to define his religious position publicly ; and he did so in the form of a 
set of lectures, which he published in 1919 under the title of Christ, St Francis, and 
To-day. This position he summarizes in the last chapter of his Autobiography, 
entitled ‘* Soul’s Ease.” 

It is a broad and simple position. Religion is experience ; being a Christian 
means being a follower of Christ, just as being a Pompeian means being a follower 
of Pompey : no elaborate formule can prevent religion differing from man to man : 
traditional doctrines (particularly those about hell-fire) are therefore not binding ; 
traditional ékclusiveness is erroneous ; “ faith is the courageous and unflinching 
application of principles which the man has real reason to hold as true ; super- 
stition has no such anchorage.” .This stress on the moral and rational elements in 
Christianity, combined with a sympathy with mysticism and a hopeful attitude 
towards the problem of the future life, forms the main feature of that peaceful 
religious attitude, the somewhat rambling description of which brings Dr Coulton’s 
account of his long pilgrimage to a close. 

C. J. Capovux. 

OxFORD. 





The Abolition of Man or Reflections on Education with Special Reference to the Teach- 
ing of English in the Upper Forms of Schools. By C.S. Lewis. Riddell Memorial 
Lectures, Fifteenth Series. (Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1943.)—Pp. 52. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr Lewis takes as his text an elementary text-book which, under the guise of 
teaching boys and girls English, really tries to debunk both basic traditional morality 
and the very notion of ought or categorical imperative itself, reducing it to mere 
subjectivity. He shows that the authors of the book are debunking only other 
people’s morality or system of values, while dogmatically accepting their own. 
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This, he conjectures, amounts to the following : comfort and security, as known to 
asuburban street in peace-time, are the ultimate values ; man lives by bread alone, 
and the ultimate source of bread is the baker’s van; peace matters more than 
honour and can be preserved by jeering at colonels and reading the newspapers. 
He exposes brilliantly the absurdity of an “ intellectualism ” which imagines that 
itean replace judgements of value (‘‘ this is good”) by statements of fact (‘‘ this 
makes for the preservation of the species’), the imperative (“‘ you ought to do 
this,’ or ‘“‘do this”) by the indicative, the practical reason (which apprehends 
moral axioms) by the inferential reason or reasoning (which proceeds from one 
statement of fact to another). Wisdom consists in seeing the indisputableness both 
of the Moral Law and of certain moral laws: (‘‘ If a man’s mind,” says Mr Lewis, 
“is open on these things, let his mouth at least be shut.”) Change can be intro- 
duced, but only from within “ the spirit ” of the Law and laws. The fatality of our 
age consists in imagining that we can stand outside them, condition the human 
species according to our own will unhampered by them, and thus conquer human 
nature itself after having conquered the rest of Nature. This conquest Teally 
amounts to the conquest of some men (the conditioned or vast majority) by others 
(the few conditioners) and ultimately by the mere whims or appetites in these, i.e. 
by “ Nature,” since everything else (everything rational or specifically human) has 
been debunked : such extreme subjection of man to Nature is the abolition of man, 
ie, as a subject and object of value instead of a'thing to be conditioned. 

This last point is so important that one is stimulated to supplement it. Man’s 
conquest of Nature really amounts to his side-stepping evolution by substituting 
organisation for organic change. If the airman had to develop a motor or motive 
power for flying within himself and differed from the pedestrian physiologically and 
psychologically as much as the bird does from the reptile, that would indeed be a 
conquest of Nature, at least of his nature, i.e. of his past and his limitations. But 
all he has to do is to reorganise certain bits of matter outside himself and certain 
already existing instincts and aptitudes within himself and he flies more successfully 
than any bird. Yet there is no real change, and he differs from the pedestrian only 
as the circus horse differs from the ordinary horse, i.e. by the acquisition, not of a 
new quality or power, but of a new trick. So, while keeping the same fears and 
greeds as our remotest ancestors and merely organising them differently (‘ sub- 
limating * but not eliminating them), we can accomplish wonders through mere 
politico-social regimentation. So, also, through greater efficiency in the organisation 
of our knowledge and its manipulation (facilitated by card-indexes, laboratories, 
libraries, etc.), we can achieve more even than a Plato or Aristotle, while doing 
infinitely less thinking than they. ‘* J’ai réussi a remplacer Vintelligence par la 
méthode,” as a French professor once boasted. If this goes on, it is obvious that man 
will have to do and to change less and less and will come more and more under the 
dominion of inertia or Nature, i.e. his conquest of Nature will be conquest by 
Nature. Fortunately our civilisation of 6rganisation now threatens to destroy 
itself, and so it is becoming obvious to the organisers themselves that they them- 
selves need to change, and that besides organisation they need to seek what their 
ancestors used to seek at all the critical moments of life—birth, death, marriage, 
sowing and reaping, voting and fighting: this was inspiration, from powers that 
both directed and empowered them. Perhaps from this combination of organisation 
with inspiration will arise the new Natural Philosophy demanded by Mr Lewis 
which will be free-from that lust for power with which science was tainted, as he 
points out, by its twin, magic. 

Mr Lewis addresses himself to teachers of literature who only pretend to teach 
it and who actually teach morality, or rather, immorality. But he might have 
addressed himself to genuine teachers of literature. It is high time that these 
Tealised that anyone who claims to treat literature as anything other than a patho- 
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logical phenomenon is eo ipso committing himself to a very definite metaphysic, 
It is this. All reality is like man, i.e. spirit or originative power manifesting itself 
analogically in different expressions or languages, a few of which we classify roughly 
as ‘* mind ” on the one hand and “ matter ” on the other. Because of this analogical 
manifestation metaphor (“ burning” wrath, “ heavy load” of care, “‘ joyous” 
hills and trees), which exhibits analogy, and the myth or literature, which is meta- 
phor elaborated, are not a mere jeu d’esprit,.but the only possible description of 
reality, science itself being only an attempt to keep to one metaphor at a time and 
to reduce metaphor to system. Hence the imagination is the organ which sees 
ultimate truth : for example, it is the imagination which intuits the truth of cosmic 
range that heat is the result of chaotic motion and that light can degenerate into 
heat ; this truth we then verify in the province of psychology and ethics on the one 
hand and of physics on the other, and, after moving on to a different plane, in 
heaven (the ‘“ province” of “light”) or in hell (the ‘ province” of “ heat”). 
Hence, too, according as we choose health and constructiveness (morality) or disease 
and destructiveness (immorality) in our living, we are allying ourselves with positive 
or negative powers which work analogously throughout the universe ; in other 
words, as Mr Lewis, daring to be wise with the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, Indians 
and Chinese, insists against the bright moderns, morality, the Law, Aixn, the Ria, 
the Tao, is of cosmic significance and not something merely subjective. Neverthe- 
less there are thousands of earnest teachers of literature who have embraced, and 
even express, a crude materialism (sometimes disguised as agnosticism) which 
makes nonsense of the simplest metaphor, still more of such a conception of the 
place of morality. And yet they expect to arouse in their pupils enthusiasm for 
the works of a Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Marvel, Donne, Blake, and even the whole 
Bible, as *‘ just literature,” 7.e. as just fine talk but inexplicable lunacy ! 

Mr Lewis’s is a finely philosophic mind which makes dialectic rings round 
unphilosophic and, indeed, mindless minds. For that is what these “‘ intellectuals ” 
whom he chastises are : or, if they have any minds, they do not use them for what 
minds are intended for, i.e. to make a difference to living; this in their case is 
already firmly conditioned and is unaffected even by their own debunking, which is 
a mere exhibitionism or automatism. But if this is so, what is the point of Mr. 
Lewis’s activity, other than its fascination ? With the enemy in our very midst 
(Mr. Lewis does well to sound the alarm) in the character of such people demoralising 
the youth in preparation for a brave new world, it is high time:that something 
should be done, one might reply. Yes, but what is the use of throwing fine thought 
(and no summary can do justice to the fineness of Mr Lewis’s thought) to people 
who won’t think? They are suffering from a moral trauma. It is that which has 
to be dealt with, and that cannot be cured by dialectics. 

Fortunately Mr ‘Lewis’s writings do not depend for their utility on these “‘ intel- 
lectuals.”” I know personally very many who have themselves been cured of such 
a trauma and who consequently have been using his writings very fruitfully. They 
have been cured, not by dialectics, but by being helped, at the cost of some pain 
to their helpers as well as to themselves, to find what Mr Lewis.aptly calls the spirit 
of the Tao or morality itself. This transforms not only the indicative (“ this is 
healthy ’’) into the imperative (‘‘ choose this ’’), but the imperative itself. For we 
must make no mistake about it : the imperative does need transforming. So long 
as it remains a mere ought, it invites debunking. But when the imperatiye becomes 
the attractive, then (like appetite itself) it can no longer be debunked. The trans- 
formation is effected by the spirit itself. For, as Aristotle puts it, xuvet ds épupevos, 
it moves by being loved. 

Pare LEON. 

Universiry COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
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Jus Christ the Teacher. By W. A. Curtis—Oxford Press.—Price 10s. 6d. 


fats is an important and significant book, and may be said to mark the emergence 
of a new spirit and outlook in New Testament interpretation. It has been written 
“in full view of the somewhat fevered changes that have passed over the scholar- 
hip of the Gospels under the auspices of schools of interpretation styled Liberal, 
ischatological and Form-historical, and it has the advantage of being issued at a 
ime when the excesses and exaggerations of those schools have been recognised and 
heir lasting contributions made clear.” The way is now open for a new treatment 
wf the subject which shall be at once more historical and more realistic. This 
Professor Curtis seeks to supply by a careful and detailed study of the teaching of 
kesus. He believes, and that without regrets or reservations, that Christianity is 
m historical religion. It is rooted and grounded in the life, words and deeds of 
(ne who was at once its founder and its foundation. To know His mind therefore 
md to hear what He has to say is a matter of first-class importance and the key to 
the whole situation. Professor Curtis therefore claims that in the historic disclosure 
ofthe mind of Christ “‘ we possess an irreplaceable criterion of the truth as it is in 
Him. Only by loyalty to that mind can estimates of His person and work be 
justified. No doctrine concerning Him which fails to take full account of the things 
He said Himself can satisfy Christian faith.” Our Christology, therefore, must be 
built on the self-disclosure of this historic person rather than on the metaphysical 
seculations of fourth-century theologians. For, says Professor Curtis, “it is 
dificult to avoid the feeling that the Christian ministry and priesthood were guilty 
ofa failure in their trust when they attached their allegiance to system$ of theology 
md compendia of doctrine and expounded these without a constant and final 
recourse to the uttered mind of Jesus Christ.” 

In carrying out his purpose Professor Curtis successfully avoids at least three 
exaggerations from which recent New Testament criticism has suffered. He makes 
it quite clear that the study of the teaching of Jesus does not leave us with a 
merely human Rabbi. It is the Saviour of mankind who teaches and the study of 
His mind reveals a personality “even greater and more gracious than His words, 

ven truer than His recorded teaching.” aa 

Secondly, while Professor Curtis recognises the importance of the eschatological 
‘lement in the teaching of Jesus he is careful to put it in its true perspective. He 
realises the hold which these “ visions of hope caught up from the very experience of 
despair’? had over the popular mind, and shows how Jesus made use of them, 
ming them to account for what they were worth, without being in any sense 
unduly obsessed by them. 

Thirdly, it is too often assumed that the teaching of Jesus is only another name 
for Christian ethies and the promulgation of a new law. Dr Curtis is therefore at 
pains to show that its scope is much wider, covering every aspect of the relation 
hetween men and God as between men and their fellows. It,involves in fact the 
whole Christian gospel, and the code of conduct which it contains is but one practical 
ssue in a far wider scheme of things. When St Paul exhorted his hearers to have in 
hem the mind that was in Christ, he meant a great deal more than that they should 
keep the commandments. 

Professor Curtis divides his subject under three main heads, “ The Teacher at 
Work,” “The Themes of the Teaching,” and “The Teaching and the Church.” 

ider the first of these he deals first with the Teachers Sitz im Leben, with His 
lation to contemporary life and ways of thinking and then goes on to discuss the 
method and form of His teaching and His use of parable, poetry, proverb, hyperbole 
and paradox. This study of form may not seem very vital, but as Professor Curtis 
ses it, it throws a flood of light on many dark places. The second part of the book 
overs a vast variety of subjects and might almost be described as a compendium of 
hristian theology. It discusses such familiar themes as the Sovereign Fatherhood 
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of God and His rule or kingdom, the meaning of Son of Man and Son of God, the 
mission of Jesus, His death and risen life and continuing power and the nature and 
destiny of man. What is fresh and distinctive about Professor Curtis’s handling of 
these subjects is that he tests them all by the touchstone of the mind of Christ and 
so reaches conclusions more eminently Christian than those of many theologians 
ancient and modern. The third and shortest section of the book emphasises this 
by insisting that the teaching of Jesus is the one rock foundation of the life and 
thought of the Church. In expanding this theme Professor Curtis has occasion to 
refer to a good many subjects of contemporary interest such as war and peace and 
the unity of Christendom. “On the latter he writes : “‘ That division can only now 
be ended if its tribes learn to tolerate and respect, even to welcome, diversity, and 
to reverence that liberty of the spirit of Christ which, like the grace of God in the 
history of the Old Dispensation, overrides our conventions and outreaches our 
expectations and will not be fettered by forms and conventions and systems of order.” 

Dr Curtis, as he admits, lays himself open to certain criticisms. He will be 
charged by some with being too easy and credulous in accepting the authenticity 
of certain of the sayings of Jesus. Others again will regard his interpretation of the 
sayings as too liberal and even humanistic. However that may be with regard to 
certain items of the teaching, the broad outline of the picture remains a coherent 
and satisfactory whole. It is here that the real value of Professor Curtis’s work lies. 
He has given us a general survey of the message and method of the great Teacher 
which is self consistent and self authenticating and forms a broad and firm founda- 
tion for Christian life and faith. 

Another ground for criticism will no doubt be found in Professor Curtis’s use of 
the Fourth Gospel. His defence of this in Chapter XIX speaks for itself and is by 
no means unconvincing. It is at least to his credit that he is more concerned to lay 
stress on points of agreement than on points of difference, and to emphasise the way 
in which the Synoptics and the Ephesian gospel supplement rather than contradict 
each other. 

Dr Curtis claims to be writing.as a scholar addressing the ordinary public. His 
scholarship is evident enough and only adds to the urgency of the message he has to 
proclaim. This is nothing less than the centrality of Jesus Christ and the obligation 
on all His followers to do the things that He says. ‘* The Christian world in its 
misery’ and. shame has no profounder need in our day than to add to its profession 
of Christianity the practice of intelligent and humble discipleship.” How this may 
be done and what it involves this study of the teaching of Jesus makes abundantly 
clear. 


W. B. SELBIE. 
OxForpb. 





The Primacy of Faith. By Richard Kroner. The Gifford Lectures for 1989-40.— 


The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948.—Pp. ix + 226. 


THE theme of the 1939-40 Gifford Lectures by Dr Richard Kroner is peculiarly 
appropriate to the situation confronting the Church in particular and the world in 
general. Nothing is more important for the humanity which will have to undertake 
the tasks of rebuilding than the recovery of faith. Recovery—for, however we 
diagnose the ills of mankind, there can be little disagreement, I think, that over all 
the issues covered by the term “ faith ” there still hangs a vague and disquieting 
question mark. Something is lacking when the reply to the affirmations of religious 
faith is the dubious, or wistful, or tortured, ‘“‘ Perhaps.” For that ‘‘ Perhaps ‘ 
reveals a central disturbance which robs the spirit of man of its hope and of its 
energy—of its sanity and its poise—reveals, indeed, the absence, or decay, of # 
real faith. Which is our final trouble. 
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Dr Kroner was Professor of Philosophy at the University of Kiel until in 1984 
he had to resign through the violence of the Nazi storm. He is now Lecturer in the 
Philosophy of Religion at Union Theological Seminary, New York. His approach 
to the central theme is naturally, therefore, philosophical. That is, he is concerned 
to show the ‘“‘ primacy” of faith by rational discussion. Declaring his central 
purpose in these lectures, he writes, italicising the words: “‘ we must establish the 
primacy of faith by philosophical reflection ” (p. 45). 

This is both the weakness and the strength of the book. For the more deter- 
minedly philosophical argument seeks to convince that faith is ‘“‘ Primary,” the 
more firmly it asserts the primacy of rational discussion. For that reason, it may be 
suggested, the only people who should write about the “‘ primacy ” of faith are they 
to whom it is so primary that they express it, whether by word or by act, with 
unstudied directness and spontaneity, like the prophet, the poet, the saint, and the 
mystic. The primary of faith is not established by argument: it is revealed by 
life. The books which really declare it are not those of the controversialist. It is 
made known in the market-place where a Socrates stimulates enquiry by asking 
questions—more emphatically there than in the Councils where the dogmas of 
faith are finally settled ; or in the prison where, refusing the liberation which could 
have been his by clever prevarication and sophistry, he drinks the hemlock ; or, 
dare I say, in the refusal to toe the expedient line by all who—like, presumably, the 
author of these lectures—went out, not knowing whither they went. An Amos, an 
Isaiah, a Jeremiah—not to speak of Him whom the author of Hebrews called ‘‘ the 
pioneer and perfection of faith *—set forth the primacy of faith in the only way 
that is finally convincing, either to the philosopher himself or to the man in the 
street. 

Yet there is value in philosophical discussions on faith. They are secondary, 
not primary, products. The interest and value of these Gifford Lectures seems to 
me to lie here: they reveal the theological trend, after many years of retreat, back 
to the deep liberal faith which inspired Lord Gifford when he founded this lecturer- 
ship. He believed in the possibility of “* natural theology,’ and wished his lecturers 
to treat their subject “‘ without reliance upon any supposed special exceptional or 
so-called miraculous revelation.”” I believe Dr Kroner is much nearer to this 
general attitude then he himself maintains. After quoting Gifford’s statement about 
the main theme, ‘‘ I wish it considered just as astronomy or chemistry is,” the 
present lecturer says: ‘* Times have changed. It is unlikely that a thinker to-day 
would strive to initiate a theology in the fashion and with the methods of chemistry 
or astronomy.” Lord Gifford, I suggest, did not harbour such an aim. What he 
asked for was a discussion based on the facts of experience, which did not rely upon, 
or presuppose, the primacy of past dogmatic or speculative affirmations. The 
experiential approach, for example, of William James, in his famous Gifford Lectures 
on “The Varieties of Religious Experience’ was essentially faithful to Lord 
Gifford’s request : yet no one would suggest that James regarded the province of 
religious experience as requiring the same methods, or as subject to the same tests, 
as astronomical or chemical experience. 

Dr Kroner’s own standpoint arises out of. a twofold attitude of mind. First, 
a refusal to accept the Barthian dogmatic which has held sway in his own country 
for so long in certain theological circles—a dogmatic which may be regarded as an 
authoritarian or a sceptical transcendentalism according to the point of view. 
Second, a refusal to accept ‘“‘a merely rational faith, as provided by Kant.” He 
says: ‘“* Reason needs the supplement of revealed religion. In such a way thought 
and faith do not contradict, but rather complement each other. In this relationship 
faith has the primacy. It surpasses the power of reason and completes its under- 
taking.” 

The lecturer is both appreciative and critical of the contribution of Kant: and 
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it.is here, I think, that his lectures are of most value. Kant criticised reason, as he 
himself wrote, ‘* in order to make room for faith.” ‘‘ The religious source of Kant’s 
attitude,” Dr Kroner holds, “ is Protestantism. Luther’s doctrine that faith, and 
faith alone, can constitute man’s relationship to God has. found an adequate philo- 
sophic ally and its expression in Kant’s Critique. While medieval Catholicism had 
brought about a system in which nature and grace, world and God, reason and 
revelation, were integra] parts, supplementing each other, so that the whole was in 
perfect equilibrium in spite of the gap between the parts, Protestantism stressed 
the fact of the gap. While the Catholic system reconciled the oppositions by means 
of a hierarehy which mediated between the lowest and the highest spheres in 
accordance with the neoplatonic philosophy, Protestantism emphasised the mission 
of God’s word and of Christ as the only mediator between God and man, and thus 
generated the Kantian type of philosophy.” 

Yet while, to Dr. Kroner, Kant was “ on the right scent when he proclaimed the 
primacy of the practical over the theoretical reason ’—* he did not follow the trail 
to the end ; he did not proclaim the primacy of revealing imagination and of faith 
based on this imagination. He did not see that the only standpoint from which we 
can believe in God is the standpoint of the living faith which cannot be postulated 
by reason, reasonable though it be. Faith cannot be regarded as a poor substitute 
for the inaccessible knowledge of God ; it is the only legitimate approach to the 
living God, for He is an object of knowledge only in so far as He is an object of 
devotion at the same time.” 

Thus the “link between natural and revealed theology ” is ‘‘ mediated by 
faith,” in which faith “imagination” is an integral element. On “ religious 
imagination ” Dr Kroner has much that is interesting and important to say. Yet 
this religious imagination is not exclusive to the Christian religion; nor is the 
“ Existential ” faith of which it is an essential ingredient ; nor is the recognition 
of the “‘ moral antimony ” involving “an Existential conflict,’ which this faith 
overcomes. Thus, as it seems to me, a final question remains which these lectures 
leave, in large part, to be confronted. 

That question has to do with the “ gap ” between “ natural ” and “ revealed ” 
theology. Since both these-presuppose faith, does not faith itself refuse to acquiesce 
in this gap and seek to embrace them in a higher unity? It is not to be doubted 
that Lord Gifford would have approved the method of Dr Kroner more than the 
method of Dr Barth, whose anti-Giffordian Giffotd Lectures will be familiar to readers. 
Yet the new “ Protestant philosophy ” which Dr Kroner sees is necessary—the 
‘““new alignment between philosophy and religion ”—remains to be constructed. 
The interest of these lectures for the theologian lies in their recognition of this need. 


C. J. Wricut. 
Dipssury COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 





Roots of Bergson’s Philosophy. By Ben-Ami Scharfstein.—Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1948.—Humphrey Milford.—Pp. viii + 156.—Price 11s. 6d. 
net. 


In this lucid and excellent little work Dr Scharfstein sets out to examine how far 
the thought of Bergson is to be termed original : he is not concerned to expose or 
to criticise the philosophy of Bergson and a knowledge of that philosophy is pre- 
supposed. The author sets himself a particular task and, very commendably, he 
restricts himself to the execution of that task. While he does not pretend that his 
treatment of the question proposed is exhaustive, he rightly remarks that assertions 
hitherto made as to Bergson’s originality or lack of it have been insufficiently 
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justified, and his own treatment, marked by a very desirable balance and modera- 
tion, is evidently the fruit of patient and careful research. Moreover, Dr Scharfstein 
does not permit himself to succumb to the insidious temptation, which often assails 
historians of philosophy (and not them only), of supposing that similarity of opinion 
on certain points between two philosophers necessarily means that one of them 
was directly influenced by the other or that he deliberately borrowed from the other. 
After all, one cannot legitimately exclude a priori the possibility of two minds 
arriving at similar conclusions, or even at the same conclusion, independently. It 
is a matter for congratulation that the author does not rashly assert direct influence, 
when direct influence cannot be proved. O si sic omnes ! 

The reviewer entirely agrees with the author in finding the antecedents of 
Bergson’s thought chiefly in the writings of the French “ spiritualist ” philosophers. 
Bergson himself acknowledged an especial and conscious debt to Plotinus the Neo- 
Platonist, Maine de Biran and Ravaisson ; and Dr Scharfsteim has no difficulty in 
showing anticipations of characteristic Bergsonian doctrines in the work of other 
French thinkers besides Maine de Biran and Ravaisson : his quotations from men 
like Lachelier, Boutroux, Cournot, Delboeuf, Fouillée, Guyau, Marin (mentioned 
in Creative Evolution) prove this without a shadow of doubt. In fact, hardly any, 
if any, of the leading theories of Bergson are without partial anticipation at least 
by his predecessors, chiefly French: neither the happy alliance of philosophy with 
science, nor the doctrine of duration, nor the theory of intuition, nor that of the 
dan vital, nor the biological and sociological treatment of “‘ closed morality ” and 
“static religion ”’ (cf. e.g. Durkheim, whose theories Bergson discusses, by way of 
opposition, in the Two Sources). As to English-speaking writers, the influence on 
Bergson of William James and James Ward seems to be doubtful (Bergson denies 
it, though he can hardly have been ignorant of the allusions to the two philosophers 
in the Revue philosophique or of their articles in Mind) ; but, in any case, “* whatever 
Bergson may have taken from James had been explained lucidly by numerous pre- 
decessors of both,” and ‘“‘ what is true for James is also true for Ward.”’ Dr Scharf- 
stein quotes a passage, however, from Evelyn Underhill’s Mysticism which bears a 
marked similarity to Bergson’s observations on the dynamic character of Christian 
mysticism, and it is safe to conclude to a certain influence at least, since Bergson 
calls attention to Evelyn Underhill’s ‘‘ remarkable works,” as also to Delacroix’ 
Etudes, in a note to the Two Sources (not Creative Evolution, as Dr Scharfstein 
states). 4 

As the author finds the antecedents of Bergson’s thought in the work of French 
predecessors for the most part, he tends to discount, and probably quite rightly, 
any extensive direct influence on Bergson by German thinkers. It is perfectly true 
that Bergson’s appeal to intuition was partly anticipated by Schelling and Schopen- 
hauer (Bergson mentions the German philosophers in La Pensée et le Mouvant, 
though only to contrast his intuition with theirs), and it is true that Schopenhauer 
stresses the practical function of conceptual thought and of intelligence in general, 
while both he and Eduard von Hartmann concerned themselves with instinct ; 
but it is probable that the influence of these German philosophers on Bergson was 
indirect rather than direct. Ravaisson, for instance, to whom Bergson acknow- 
ledges a debt, was influenced by Schelling, while Lachelier had also undergone the 
influence of German thought. Renouvier indeed traced the evolutionary attitude 
in French spiritualist philosophy to German influence rather than to Lamarck and 
Darwin. However that may be, it seems clear that the German romantic philo- 
sophers exercised their influence on Bergson chiefly through the agency of French- 
men. 

The conclusion to which Dr Scharfstein comes is that ‘‘ Bergson had no great 
share in originating any of the points he considered focal, except perhaps in Matter 

1 Is there not a redundant negative on p. 129, 1. 8 from foot? 
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and Memory.’ All the same we must remember, and here Dr Scharfstein would 
agree no doubt, that Bergson’s philosophy was not that of Maine de Biran or 
Fouillée or Guyau or of anyone else: it was his own philosophy, with its own 
peculiar tone and colour, re-thought by himself, problem by problem, from the day 
that he first struggled with the subject of duration to the day when he halted on 
the threshold of the Catholic Church, unwilling to separate himself by an open and 
definitive act from the people from whom he sprang and whose persecution he 
anticipated. Bergson declared, “* I have no system,” and he certainly never set out 
to elaborate a closely articulated system after the manner of e.g. Hegel : he worked 
out his leading problems independently, laying stress on the method to be employed. 
(Thus a good deal of the ambiguity attaching to the conception of God in Creative 
Evolution was due, apart from the highly coloured metaphors employed, to the 
fact that Bergson was not specifically concerned in that work with the question of 
theism.) Nevertheless, when one looks back on the total results of Bergson’s 
reflections, one can, without difficulty, discern a general unity, a harmony of results, 
and it is in this sense that we should understand Dr Scharfstein’s assertion, that it 
is certain that Bergson made an harmonious “ system.” (Inverted commas are the 
author’s.) 


F. C. Copieston, S.J., M.A, 
HeytHrorp COLLEGE. 








